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FIVE OIL MISTAKES | 


How to stop maintenance dollars from blowing 
through the exhaust 


MISTAKE No. 1 


“Oil is a good thing 
-you can’t have too 

much of it.’’ 

Some motorists believe 


that if the oil reservoir is 


filled above the indicated 


high level, better lubrica- 


tion will be provided. They 


are mistaken. Oil should 


be kept at the proper level 





—no higher. Over-filling 
« ses excessive carbx n, 
k e stems and 
s spark-plugs 


The Chart at the right specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils which is scientifically 





OTORISTS are looking for scientific ways to 
reduce upkeep. Old mistakes—always costly— 
today positively extravagant—must go. 

Here are five common lubrication errors. 


MISTAKE No. 2 


“I use heavier oil 
because my engine’s 
badly worn.’”’ 

Many motorists believe 
that a change to heavier 
oil is advisable in a worn 


This is not so. 





Worn engines need over- 
hauling. Heavier oil is no 
substitute for worn parts. 
The lubrication system of 
a car may be wholly un- 
suited to properly distrib- 
ute a heavier oil than 
specified in our Chart of 


Recommendations. 


correct for your car. 


The use of that oil and the avoidance 


New York 


Boston 





Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 





MISTAKE No. 3 


“‘Old oil never does 
any harm in the 


crank-case.’”’ 


Some motorists neglect to 
drain the old oil from the 
crank-cases of heir engines 
at frequent intervals. The 
correct oil is not destroyed 
in use. But it does be- 
come contaminated with 
grit drawn in through the 
breather, with carbon par- 
ticles from the undersides 
of the pistons and with 
water from condensation. 
It also becomes thinned 
out with fuel absorbed by 
the oil film on the cylinder 
walls, especially when the 
mixture is too rich. For 
these reasons old oil should 
be drained from the crank- 


case frequently. 





responsible for many of the operating troubles that 
motorists experience. 





MISTAKE No. 4 
“When refilling I 


always clean out my 
engine crank-case 


with kerosene.”’ 


This procedure sounds 


logical—hence has come 
into common use. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that 
it is almost always a mis- 
take, for some of the 


kerosene is usually retained 


in the splash troughs or 
other oil pockets in most 
crank-cases and thus thins 
ut the new oil The 
better plan is to dr the 


crank-case when the en- 
gine is hot. This wil 


carry off the sedir 





before it settles. Then 


flush out with a quart of 
fresh oil and refill to the 


correct level. 


They are 





MISTAKE No. 5 


‘““My oil seems to 
work all right."’ 


This, perhaps, is the 
grandfather of all lubrica- 
tion mistakes. “My oil 
seems to work all right” 
sends more cars to the 
repair shop than all other 
causes combined. 

The motorist cannot 
watch from day to day 
the inside of his engine. 
hence he is in no position 
to know accurately the 
effects of different oils. 
While many oils may 
“seem to work all right,” 
only one of those oils may 
be giving him scientific 
lubrication. And only that 
one can give him—the 
lowest fuel bills, the lowest 
oil bills and the lowest 


repair bills. 


of the common mistakes mentioned here 
will show you engine results—economy and 


power — which you may never have had 


before. 


RGO 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


Domestic Branches: 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Des Moines 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for AUTOMOBILES 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
SECS 
t 
, a A 
M b il i! 
A grade for cach type of motor 
How to Read the Chart 
HE Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobuloils for 
engine lubrication are specified in the Chart below. 

The letter opposite the car indicates the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”, Arc. means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic, ete. 

These recommendations cover all models of both 
passenger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be fotlowed during the entire 
period when freezing temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes 
a scientific guide to Correct Automobile Lubrication. 

If your car is not listed in this partial chart, consult 
the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or 
send for booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” which lists 
the Correct Grades for ai cars. 
wane * 1920 | 110 ] 8 7 | ory 
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AMES OF t. r ls » is] 
AUTOMOBILES AND Pi slelrslelsiael slags 
MOTOR TRUCKS € elEelsleleleis 
=| 2/2\/F/2/3/2'8 
_— —| al Neat jm 
Allen AA A Ar Ta Ar A \Arc| A Are 
Burck Arc Arc |Are Are |Are ‘Arc pAre ‘Are JAre (Are 
Cadillac A/AJA;ATA/LATA/AJALA 
Chalmers (6-48 | Arc |Ave 
vi 6-40 | A Are 
- All Otber Models 4 ATA!ATA/AILA 
Chandler Six Are Arc |Are ‘Are |Are Are JAre ‘Are |Are |Are 
Chevrolet (8 cylinde TAL A[A|ATAIA 
«(FA | A Arc} A lArc 
FB&IT A Arc | | | 
All Orher Models... [Are ‘Arc JArc Are JAre Arc JArc [Arc JArc |Are 
Cleveland A Arc | | 
Cunningham ASAJTA;ATALAJA/ATALA 
Dart (2 & 314 T A}ALALAIAIA 
All Other Models A lArc JAre ‘Are | A Are] A A A Arc 
Denby (Model | | A An | A Are 
All Other Models Are Ar Ave Arc jAre Arc jAre Arc Arc Are 
Diamond T (15s Tor A | A |Arc \Arc [Are (Arc [Are jAre [Are Are 
“ — # (Mod. U 2 Toa & } | ( | 
K 314 Ton) ATA | 
- “(5 Ton A | A Are \Are |Are (Are JAre (Are ee 
= “ Ali Other Models. . Arc Arc jAre Arc JAre Arc jAre (Arc jAre (Are 
Dodge Brothers A Arc! A Arc] A Arc] A A \Are 
Dort A Arc] A Arc] A Arc] A Arc] A |Are 
Elcar (4 cylinder) A Arc} A Arc] A Are] A jAre| A jAre 
6 cylinder Are Arc jA A Arc Arc 
Essex A Arc | A Are | i, 
Federal (Model S-X jA;A|AA | 
pecial lArc |Arc | 
All Other Models Are \Are [Are |Arc | A | A JAre \Ave [Are \Are 
ES ELE, E/E; EJE\EIE\E 
Wheel Drive A Al ALALA|LALAILALAIA 
nklin ALA] A-ALALATALATLALA 
at (Using Gasoline Are Arc [Are Arc | | 
Using Kerosene A; AJA/Al | | 
Grant ylinder AA AA A 'Arc| A Arc} A lAse 
wm.) (Model 12 ;AA | | 
All Ocher Models |Are Are JArc |A | | 
A Ar A Arc] A Arc] A Acc 
Haynes (6 cylinder A Ar A Ar A Are | A Ar A Are 
f (12 cylinde A; AJA|AJA|ALA/ALALA 
Holmes Bi Al 
Hudson AA AA AlArcc| A Arc] ALA 
Neher Models | | | Are Are 
Hupmobile A Arc] A Arc} A Arc | A jArc| A (Are 
LHC ylinde | 1A AJA/ATAIA 
Interna a A Acc] A Arc] A lArc | A jAr A Are. 
Jordan lare [Are |Are ‘Are [Are (Arc [Are [Are if 
King (8 cy! JA ATA/ATALATALATAIA 
Kissel Kar (Mode! 48 AIA 
* (12 cylinder | | A; ALAA | 
“ All Other Models: | A Arc | A [Arc] A Arc | A |Are | A (Are 
Liberty } A | A [Arc (Are fAre (Are [Are |Are | | 
Locomobile A; EITA|RIA E/E ELE\E 
Marmon }AL AIA AIA AILAI|AILAIA 
Marwell pare Are JA JArc Arc jArc \Arc }Are jAre 
Mercer A;ATALATALALA|ATLAIA 
Mitchell 6 cylinder | A Arc] A Acc] A Are] A jAre| A |Are 
8 cylinder | | AIA 
Moline-Knight | }Bi/AlB/AIA|AJAIA 
Nash ‘Quad JALAL ALA } AA 

* (Model 671 | | A\A | 

“All Other Models 1a lAre| A Are] A [Are 
Natianal (6 cylinde } A. A JAre ‘Arc [Arc [Arc JAre |Are |] A \Are 

* (12 cylinder | }ALATALAIA Ala 
Nelson JA; ATALATA A\A | 
Oakland (8 cylinde | A'A 

* Ail Orher Models = | AL AL A! ATA A [Are lArc [Are |Are 
Oldsmobile (4 cylinder | A Arc] AOA | Arc ‘Are 

, y A; AJATATA| A [Arc Arc { 
_ 8 JA ATALATALATA/ATATA 
Oneida (5 T }A; ATA Ar 
All Other Models | A | A JArc Are JAre |Arc JAre Arc | 
Overland [AA " Arc Arc Arc jAre Are jArc Are 
Packard JA/ATA\ATALATALALALA 
Paige (6 di | A Arc] A Arc] A Arc] A Arc] A jAre 
Cont E * Are Are [Are Arc JAre Are |Arc Ai fare jAre 
“ All Other Models Talal | 
Parker A | A |Arc iA | | 
Peerless (8 cylinder JA|ATAIATALATA/ATALA 
All Other Models | JArc [Arc jAre Are [Arc \Are 
Pierce Arrow }A;ATALATALATALATLAILA 
Com.) (5 Tor }A|ATALAIA arc [Arc bre lAse 
All Other Mod. |A Ave (Arc JA Arc lAsc tAre jAse 
Premiet JA/ALA/A/LA/A|A/A]A Arc 
R & V Knight |B) Al | | } 5 
Re | A [Arc] A jArc] A Arc] A Arc] A |Are 
Reput | | 1AIlA 
v4 Ton | | Are 
1 Ton JAre jAre Are Arc JArc Arc Are Arc jAre \Are 
47 Age |Arc [Arc |Are Pare (Asc JArc 1A 
Com ) All Orher Models |A Arc] A jArc| AA AA A Ar 
Riker | EJASE/A/E/E/E 
Roamer (Model R A | | | A Arc] 
All Other Models Are Arc ‘Are Arc | Are Are 
Rock Falls | A lArc| A lArc} } 
Sason | JE; EJE\/EJE\EJE/E 
Scripps Booth (4 fe | | \ |} AA A Are 
& A|ALALALTALALAIALAIA 
Standard Com'l. (De JAre pare [Arc (Arc [A Are Are [Are |Are 
earns-Kng [B/A|B/A|B/A/A/A/B 
tephens [A;AJA|[ATALA Arc [Are Are 
Ailwaukee JA] ATA \Arc] A Ar 1A jArc] A |Are 
A Arc} A lAre| A [Are | A [Arc | A lAve 
A|ALA/AJA|AJAJA A 
A; A|ALAITAIA } 
| A Are 
¢ Are. |Arc JAre (Arc JAge Arc Are [Arc JArc jAre 
« 4 Tor | }A Arc] AA | 

. All Other Modele |Are Arc |A Arc |Arc (Ar | | 
Westcott Arc Arc Are Are |Are Are JAre jArc |Arc jAre 
White (16 valve [4 ATA AIA 

3 Tor | A A|A Ar 

All Other M dels .., Are Are jAre Are fe Arc |Are Are 
Wiilys-Knighe BLA) B/A|B/A;A| AI BIA 
Willys Sux _ A lArc |Are Are |Are (Are jAre [Ar 
Wilson bedesenes JArc \Are JAre (Are |Are 'Ave JArc jAre 
Winton. ...+0.0++¢epevcerees ARLIATE pre Are [Are jAre JArc |Arc jArc JArg 
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| VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


. Specialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. , 
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Your Success Guarantee 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


‘‘near’’ poverty 

This subtle principle my hands, without education, 
without capital, without training, without experience, and 
without study or waste of time and without health, vitality or 
will power has given me the power to earn more than a million 
dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, books, 


Get out of your 


drugs, appliances or any material thing of any character. 
Gain real happiness through this subtle principle of 
success 


This subtle and basic principle of success requires no will 
power, no exercise, no strength, no enargy, no study, no writ 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep 
breathing. There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, 
and nothing to sell. 


Why deny yourself the pleasures of prosperity? 

This subtle and basic principle of success does not require 
that you practice economy or keep records, or memorize or 
read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action 
or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or merchandise. 
Increase your income through this subtle principle of 

success 

This Subtle Principle must not be confused with memory 
systems, ‘will power’ systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with 
health systems, auto-suggestion, concentration, ‘‘ personality,” 
self-confidence or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle 
be confused with initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, 
self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this principle be 
confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or 
persistence, nor with the art or science of talking or salesman 
ship, hypnotism, or advertising. 


Get out of your miseries through this subtle principle 
of success 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 


It isabsolutely the master key to success, prosperityand supremacy. 


Realize a new joy in living through this subtle principle 
of success 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me as though 
I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months alto- 
gether in common public school was the extent of my educa- 
tion. I had no money. When my father died, he left me 
twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough 
to keep myself alive. I had no friends for I was negative and 
of no advantage to any one. [ had no plan of life to help me 
solve any preblem. In fact, I did not know enough to know 
that life is and was a real problem, even though I had an 
“acute problem of life” on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind 
constantly. I was a living and walking worry machine. 


Get the new and higher joys of success through this 
subtle principle of success 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep. I could not 
digest without distress. I had no power of application. Noth 
ing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the 
fear that I could not do anything because of my poor equip- 
ment of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out of the werld 
of success and I lived in a world of failure. 


Attain genuine supremacy through this subtle principle 
of success 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depended on 
drugs and doctors for my health as my father before me. | 
was a “floater”? and depended on luck for success if I were to 
have any. I consciously or unconsciously believed that if I 
ever were to have health and success, the result would have to 
come through some element of ease or assistance or through 
some mysterious or magical source. The result ef this attitude 
on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery 
as is always the case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I reached a degree 
of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Why let others get rich while you remain poor? 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of spirit—out 
of this distress—arose within me a desperate reaction—‘‘a final 
effort to live’—and through this reaction, arose within me, 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, per- 
sonality, mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of 
this misery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable laws 
and principles of failure and sickness and inferiority. 


A subtle principle of success . 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been employing 
the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. My life under- 
went an almost immediate change. I overcame illness through 
health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and converted pauperism into 
supremacy. 


Get out of poverty through this subtle principle of success 
I discovered a principle which I observed that all successful 
personalities employ, either conscicusly or unconsciously. [I 


also discovered a principle of evolution and believed that if I 





\ 


used it, that my conditions would change, for I had but one 
disease—failure, and therefore there was but one cure—success, 
and I began to use this principle and out of its use arose my 
ambition, my powers, education, my health, my success 
and my supre macy, etc., etc. 
You also may use this prin 


fully and profitably 


my 
i ple Of SUCCE deliberately pur po é 


, CONSE lou ly 


Why deny self the joys of supremacy? 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also a prin- 
ciple of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you 
use the principle of failure consciously or unconsciously, you 
are sure always to be a failure. Why seek success and suprem 
acy through blindly seeking to find your path through the maze 
of difficulties? Why not open your “mental eyes” through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and successfully advance in the 
direction of supremacy and away from failure and adversity? 





Why stay poor while others are getting rich? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success— 
through misery and necessity. You need never be miserable 
to have the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this 
success principle just as successful individuals of all time, of all 
countries, cf all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as I am using it consciously 
and purposefully. It requires no education, no preparation, no 
preliminary knowledge. Any can use it. Any one can 
harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to work for 
success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success 
you desire, this subtle is the key that opens the 
ivenue to what you want 


one 
principle i 


Succeed like others through this subtle principle of success 
It was used by 


Moses, Sarah Bernhardt, Liszt, 

Caesar, Galli-Curci, Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Nordica, Beethoven, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Melba, Verdi, 

John D.Rockefeller, Cleopatra, Copernicus, 
Herbert Spencer, Alexanderthe Great Confucius, 
Emerson, Edison, ohammed, 
Darwin, Newton, Cicero, 

J.P. Morgan, Wanamaker, Demosthenes, 
Harriman, Phil Armour, Aristotle, 

Woodrow Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, Plutarch, 

Charles Schwab, Frick, Christopher Colum- 
Lloyd-George, Elbert Hubbard, bus, 
Clemenceau, Hiram Johnson, Vanderbilt, 
Charles E. Hughes, Richard Mansfield, Marcus Aurelius, 
Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, ericles, 

George Washington, Mozart, Lycurgus, 
Marshall Field, Richard Wagner, BenjaminFranklin, 


‘and thousands and thousands of others—the names of successful men 
and women of all times and of a!l countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
None of these individuals could have succeeded without it 


Success. 
no one can fail with it 


no one can succeed without it- 


Get the new and higher realization of life through this 
subtle principle of success 

Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty to each 
other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish 
to the degree of wishing to profit without helping some one else. 
This world does not contain very great numbers of the lowest 
and most selfish type of human beings. Almost every one, in 
discovering something of value, also wants his fellow man to 
profit through his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. 
I feel that I should be neglecting my most important duty 
towards my fellow human beings, if I did not make every 
effort—every decent and honest effort—to induce every one 
to also benefit to a maximum extent through the automatic 
use of this subtle principle. 


Get away from failure 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confidence 
in this principle because I am putting it in the hands of thou 
sands of individuals for a few pennies, but I cannot help the 
negative impression I thus possib] I must fulfill my 
duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it be 
pennies, but because the results are great 
Become prosperous through this subtle principle of success 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and over- 
mastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and 
success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it 
only for my personal benefit. 


y create 


I offer it for a few 
ry great. 


'f this subtle principle of success does not make you rich 
and successful, it will cost you absolutely nothing 
I guarantee it 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so absolutely positive 
am I of the correctness of my assumption and so absolutely certain 
am I that this principle, in your hands, will w rs for you that 





I am willing to place this principle in your } 
at my risk and expense. You will recog 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, pee im 
conscious of it, you will realize its pra 
reality and its power and usability for y 
advancement, prosperity and success. 


ize the value of this prir 





Gain every supremacy through 
of success 











Thousands of individuals claim that the informatic osing and 
elucidating the secret principle of success is wor id dollar 
of any one’s money. Some have written that they would not take a 
million dollars for it 

You will wonder that I « ot charge a thousand r this 

formation—for disclosing tl inciple, af t ir 
possession and realize its tremendous power 
Sent to any one—to you 

I have derived such tremendous result g results from its 
power, that | want every man, woman an red child have 
this key to success, prosperity and wealth s wh willing 
to send it to any one—to vy address on appr | without gle 


penny in advance 


Become wealthy through this subtle principle of success 





You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive myself, nor 
could the creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if failed t 
bring you to the point of using this subtle principle of success Fox ‘ 

would never forgive me if I failed to do for you that which you would 
do for me, if our positions were reversed. ; 


Become rich through this subtle principle of success 














From et ery parl of the c uniry comes appreciation i my extraordinar 
discovery—THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS 
+ + ’ q T 

A, int k 

tnar KY a i’ r ® 
the ‘Subtle I 

I can never fully g S } 
ciple of Success’ and how t 

‘Your elucidation of the ci S \ 
Even tod ay it is worth a hur rs t 

‘Your ‘Subtle Principle S gv for me. I 


would not part with it for 
‘I regard your ‘Subtle P 
of any person's mor ney, rega 
‘It is impossi ble to placea 
‘Iam from Missouri. You 

‘I always believed that 
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laim. tr t t 
You want success of some kind. This is your opportunity to 
get it—to get what you want—guaranteed. 


Write your address on the coupon and 
mail it to me, and you will receive by re- 


turn mail the SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
SUCCESS--the master principle—the 


equal of which you have never seen. 
If this subtle principle of success does not solve your every 
problem, it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 739 Berkeley Building 


West 44th Street, New York City 
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| You may send me r E PR 
| OF SUCCESS 
| it a 1 } 
| : r 
| 
| Nar Cc 
| Addres , 
I 
| cit 
Notice.—If you remit wi iy 
if you are not completely satisfied. Y ret 


The price of ‘‘The Subtle Principle of Success”’ is soon to 
be advanced. he present price is a sacrifice. 
Editor’s Note. above state: t 
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Throughout. the twenty-five years that have 
elapsed since Michelin introduced the world’s 
first pneumatic automobile tire in 1895, Mich- 
‘elin’s claims for its products have always been 
marked for their conservatism. 


Leslie 9 i "eekly 








Hence when Michelin says that the sturdy, over- 
size Michelin Universal Cord establishes a new 
Jectelertace opm ebelaecl-meltbe-le lita m-teleBia- re le)eeM sueren| 
skidding, you may accept the statement with full 
confidence as to its accuracy. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France: London, England; Turin, Italy 
Dealers in all parts of the world 
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Epitor’s Notre—Are you one of 
those unfortunates that always gets the 
worst of it no matter how active or 
clever they may be? Or do vou know 
one of those unfortunates? 

Here is a story, in a romantic 
Mexican setting, of a voung man of 
that sort. He experienced as much 
hurlesque adventure ds Don QOuixole 
ever did in any two chapters at least. 
And the best of Live 
based on fact. 

Those who read in LESLIE'S WEEK 
LY a few weeks ago the Mexican ad 
venture story by Timothy Gilman 
Turner may want to hear about an- 
other kind of Mexican adventure, quit 
as colorful and exciting, but more full 
of fun—or rather misfortune that 
makes fun for the reader. Mr. Turn 
er, many vears a newspaper corr 
spondent in revolutionary Mexico, 
writes from his-own mental notebook. 


storv is that it is 


NOWLEDGE of bull fight 

ing is not essential for a 

journalist. I want no mis- 

understanding on that score, 
lest some youth with a bent for 
writing be gored in the pursuit of 
experience. 

This story merely tells how Ed 
uardo Magnus’s venture in bull fight- 
ing led to his entering upon a career 
of journalism, and of how he was as 
daring and unfortunate in the one 
as in the other. 

An amateur bull fight in Mexico is 
just as poorly done but is much 
funnier than an amateur production 
of the Pirates of Penzance back in 
the home-town town hall. 

Bull fighting in Mexico would be a 
national sport if bull fighting were a 
sport at all. It is a_ ritualistic 
drama. The element of contest es- 
sential in sport is lacking because 
the bull always is defeated in the end 
no matter how many horses he dis 
embowels or how many men he 
maims. 


Mexican Nasadeventurer 


By TIMOTHY GILMAN TURNER 


/ilustrated bv CHARLES SARKA 


The inan from the South had been sitting on the edge of the tab.e, and when he recived this 
blow he slid into the lap of none other than Francisco I. Madero, Jr., ‘‘the little man of destiny.” 
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But amateur bull fights 
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Magnus. There was a thud, heard in all parts of tne 
rmg. The horns, whose tips are sawed off in amateur 
fyyncs, did not strike him, but the top of the animal’s 
head and the man’s stomach met in collision. 

Magnus lay still with his eyes closed hoping thus to 
recover his wind. He felt the breath of the bull or his 
cheek but he did not move a muscle. Then a blow in the 
face brought him from his mock death. 

The animal had snorted a moment and then with a 
forefoot struck the prostrate matador squarely ir the 
mouth. Some of the voung women screamed, and many 
of the young men cried “ Bravo toro”’ as Magnus leaped 
to his feet spitting blood and teeth. 

I have deceived the reader as to the sex of the animal 
Magnus fought, but for no longer than Magnus himself 
was deceived. When ne rose he observed that the bull 
was 2 cow, a lank, wild-eyed cow of the Jalisco range. 

Now, Magnus at that time was amateur wrestling 
champion of Mexico, having thrown José the Turk the 
year before in the Athletic Club at the capital. He also 
knew the cowboy trick of throwing a steer by grasping 
the horns and fastening the teeth in the tender nose—a 
feat of skill more than strength, which may be seen in 
Montana as well as Mexico. 


UT Magnus also knew that no bull-fighter will fight a 

cow, and he knew the reason—that when the bull 
charges he closes his eves and easily may be avoided by a 
quick movement to the side, but that the cow charges 
with eyes open and deftly alters her course to conform to 
that of her opponent. That had accounted for his acci- 
dent. 

However, Magnus was maddened at the pain of the 
blow on the mouth, at the humiliation of it all, at the 
enemies that had foisted a cow upon him, at their scom- 
ful cries and lastly and most furiously at the cow her- 
self. He leaped at the animal and grasping the horns 
tried the cowboy trick of steer throwing. But his tooth- 
less gums would not permit it, and in a fury he gave the 
horns a wrestler’s wrench that sent the animal sprawling. 

Then Eduardo Magnus bowed low to the beautiful 
Dolores Martinez, and picking up the flowers she had 
iossed pressed them to his lips and bowed again. When 
this second bow was half effected there was a crash in 
Magnus’s brain. The cow with feminine treachery had 
butted him from the rear at the very moment he was bent 
in the prettiest bow that matador ever made to his 
queen. 

When Magnus awoke he was in his own bed. The 
surgeon told him he was unhurt except for many bruises 
and the missing teeth. 

“You need a dentist more than me,” he said. 
American dentists are the best at artificial teeth. 
to, but I must, admit it.” 

That evening Magnus heard guitars and voices singing 
of the heroes of fable, and he knew he was being sere- 
raded. Dressing, he went to the window and stepped 
onto the balcony. Beneath were the young men and 
women of the bul!l-fight committee, and thev cheered him 
and tossed confetti and flowers into the air. Dolores 
Martinez was there smiling up at him. 

As Magnus was dressing he had been preparing in his 
mind a speech of thanks for sucha tribute. The serenade 
was more than half in fun, but Magnus was both voung 
and a poet, and he felt sure Dolores Martinez would un- 
derstand. He would call down to them, “Let the angel 
among you fly to my balcony 

At last there was silence and Magnus raised his arm in a 
gesture, but the words came in a mumble. Then he 
ealized that in oratory teeth are as necessary as a tongue. 
So he had to be content with tossing kisses and those 
motions of the hands, shoulders and face that make 
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peech hardly necessary among the Latins 


I such pantomime Eduardo Magnus excelled, al- 
His father was an 

English Jew and his mother a gentile American. He had 
been reared in South America, where his father had a 
large exporting business. Young Magnus was edu- 
cated in the United States and England, where enough 
Greek and Latin was absorbed to fit him for lecters. 
He never missed a chance to use classical references 


though he was not a Latin at all. 
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Magnus was both ; | 


romantic and a wild youth, and at 
. duel with a much older man. 
They fought about a woman old enough to be Magnus’s 
mother. Magnus came out witha slash on hisarm. His 
opponent had been run through the spleen. The elder 
Magnus was so enraged he sent his son out of the country 
until the other recovered, and having him away from 
home decided to keep him away. So young Magnus was 
sent to Mexico and never returned to Colombia 

Now, Eduardo’s skill or good luck in the fight in 
Bogota encouraged him, not that he was quarrelseme 
ut he was overly quick to pick up the glove. Dueling 

id gone out of fashion in Mexico except with a few ot 
the interior that still pourished 
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If Pepe Azcona had been of one of these families Mag- 
nus never would have become a journalist. But Azcona 
was a fellow with no romantic honor in him. Magnus 
and Azcona to all appearances fell out over Dolores 
Martinez. But the truth was Magnus suspected that 
Azcona, a potorious practical joker, had been author of 
the cow-bull-fight, a suspicion that later proved well 
grounded. Sometimes it seems worse to be robbed of one’s 
dignity than of one’s honor—especially in early manhood. 

Pepe Azcona, while he may have loved the lovely 
Dolores most tenderly, could not see the sense in fighting 
over her and not for her. But Magnus was persistent, 
and at last Azcona agreed. 

“But he must meet me at my own terms because I am 
the challenged one,” he told a common friend. “I am 
not skilled with the sword or pistol. Since he has chal- 
lenged me, it is all of his doing. May God be the wit- 
ness! And it is my right to name the weapons.” 

To this Magnus agreed and sent his friend back to Az- 
cona for further information. 

“T will fight him with sticks,” said Pepe. “As much 
blood can be spilt that way, and a cracked head is worse 
than a punctured Jung. Sticks, heavy ebony sticks, is 
my answer.” 

Next day Azcona sent an amendment to his proposi- 
tion. His second explained that the principal had _ be- 
come more ard more outraged at Magnus. He insisted 
on sticks one metre long and a kilo in weight—a formid- 
able bludgeon. 

“And my friend, Mr. Azcona, insists that the duel be 
fought in a pitch dark room,” he said. ‘Such is the 
desperation of his anger.”’ 

Magnus hesitated, and the second added: 

‘He desires the dark room, I feel, between you and me, 
Mr. Magnus, because he himself is afraid to fight and he 
hopes to frighten you off.” 

That hint was sufficient. 

“T will fight him at the North Pole,” cried Magnus. 
“Go tell him I agree—kilo sticks of ebony in a dark room. 
Ard tell him to make his will. I shall crush his skull for 
him.” 

Azcona was a sturdy young Mexican, raised on a ranch 
and as skilful as any youth could be who had not had 
boxing or fencing. So Magnus dug up some old English 
books on single-stick and studied. But the books did 
not describe the blows and defense best suited to fighting 
in the dark. 

Of course Dolores Martinez heard of the affair, and 
was much flattered. Her vanity was greater than her 
heart. She preferred Magnus, probably because of his 
poetry, which painted ner chirms in all the hyperbolical 
expression of the Spanish, and she let him know her 
gratitude at his sacrifice, as she pleased to call it. 


N the day of the duel Magnus and Azcona met, and 

the sticks were produced—two shining staffs turned 
by a cabinet maker under supervision of the combatants. 
The sticks were examined in turn, and Magnus and 
Azcona entered a room back of a saloon. The windows 
had been covered so that no light could penetrate. Before 
the door was closed the two men took their positions. 
Then the combatants were blinded by the simple process 
of shutting the door. Magnus raised his stick and 
stepped forward. Before him he saw a streak of light. 
As he moved his stick the light moved, and he understood. 
His stick had been painted with phosphorus. He saw but 
one streak and he knew his opponent’s stick had not been 
so treated. 

Magnus was not Jeft long to his calculations. A blow 
stung his shoulder and then another slashed the side of his 
head and he reeled. He struck back but his stick cut 
through nothing. Another blow fell on his forearm, but 
he held to his stick—the phosphorescent stick. 

Such is habit, for Magnus might have dropped nis stick 
and thus although disarmed been freed of his enemy’s 
beacon. But he clung on, slashing at the air until there 
was an explosion and his brain became of as little service 
as his eyes. 

Eduardo Magnus found himself in the municipal hos- 
pital. He caught the odor of flowers, and his first 
thought was that Dolores had sent them. Magnus had 
a broken skull, but the fracture was slight, the physician 
said, and the broken shoulder-bone would knit in good 
time. 

On the day that Magnus was discharged from the hos 
pital, still weak but sound, Azcona left for Mexico City. 
Magnus waited a month for Azcona’s return from the 
capital and then he set off after him. 

All Guadalajara had laughed and even Dolores Mar 
tinez smiled at Magnus in a way that did not seem to him 
proper. So Eduardo swore by God and Allah and 
Huitzilopotchli he would shoot Azcona on sight. 

Magnus’s father had been informed by telegraph of his 
son’s latest « capade. It seems Eduardo had promised 
his parent rever again to engage in duels. The father 
sent word to Eduardo’s employer to discharge him, and 
Magnus was deprived not only of his small salary but 
also of the allowance from his father. 
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Since Azcona was the hero of the dark-room duel, he 
wes notified in good time of Magnus’s movements, and he 
doubled back to Guadalajara. Mexicans, I think, are 
more pleased with a practical joke than Americans, 
and ridicule with all Latins is more effective than it 
should be. Magnus was left at the capital with littl 
money. His rage had boiled down into a less eruptive 
but a more deadly toxin. 

The education and disposition of Eduardo Magnus had 
made him a poet, but he wrote tolerable Spanish and 
English prose. What was more natural, then, than that 
he should apply at El Diario, and be engaged as a 
reporter. The newspapers in Mexico before the revolu- 
tion were more American than European in physical 
appearance, but the articles contained all the extrava- 
ganza of the Spanish tongue, which, the reverse of 
English, is written most poorly when it is written simply. 
So Eduardo’s poetical bias stood him in good stead, and 
he never failed to describe a landscape or sunset when 
reporting out-of-door events. 


YEAR later Eduardo Magnus had become one of 

the most successful and undoubtedly the most 
popular journalist at the capital. The Mexico City 
type is more European than American and he was Lhe epit- 
ome of the type. He dressed to the point of his chin in 
the best his salary would buy and his taste was not bad. 
Eduardo Magnus was the journalistic dandy of Mexico. 
And what made him happier, £/ Diario at least once a 
week published one of his poems, overdone verses such as 
an over-educated, over-youthful man would write. 

A middle-class Mexican of good address wrote Magnus 
one day. The letter was in appreciation of his verses, 
and asked for an interview at which, he said, he had an 
important proposal to make. Magnus, in his formal 
clothes, called on Carlos del Loquillo at his hotel. Mr. 
del Loquillo said that because of long residence in Paris he 
was bereft of relatives and friends; that he was ir ill 
health and expected death within a few years. He said 
he was sole heir of an important estate in southern 
Mexico. 

“IT have read your verses,”’ he said. “The author | 
know to have a big heart and an immaculate soul. Call 
it a caprice if you will, but I am determined to make 
you my heir.” 

Magnus left the capital with del Loquillo bound for his 
estate in Oaxaca. He returned a month later a sorry 
figure. He wore the dress, unusually dirty and tattered, 
of a Mexican laborer—trouscers tighter than skin with 
their bell bottoms, abbreviated jacket and broad- 
brimmed, conical-crowned, straw hat, and on his feet 
Indian sandals, still preferred to shoes by the peasants of 
the South. Across his cheek and neck was an ugly slash 
not yet healed. 

Magnus told the story without concealing the truth— 
he always was as honest in handling facts as in handling 
money. The estate in Oaxaca had proved to be a dilapi- 
dated old house, formerly the home of a Spanish family 
of noble origin, surrounded by a half-cultivated planta- 
tion. They had lived there without servants until one 
day some ranchmen rode into the court and demanded to 
know what they meant by occupying the property. 
Magnus with his usual spirit told the ranchmen to speak 
more respectfully to their betters. In the fight that fol- 
lowed the leader of the party slashed Magnus across the 
face with a knife. But del Loquillo opened up with an 
automatic pistol and the horsemen, who had no firearms, 
fled. 

That very evening two men in uniform came to the 
old mansion. They had just arrived from Mexico City. 

“We have good news for you, Count del Loquillo,” said 
one of them. ‘The viscount has forgiven all. He waits 
for you at the palace.”’ 

They took Magnus’s companion away with them. 
They were guards of the National Insane Asylum. 


\ AGNUS sold his clothes, bought the rags he wore, 
4 and thus had enough money to buy a third-class 
ailway ticket, but very little with which to eat on the 
journey. But the day after his return to the capital he 
appeared in his frock coat, as pretty as ever but for the 
scar on his face. The editor took him back—poets enjoy 
great privileges and immunities in Mexico. 

They have a story in Coahuila about this power of 
poets. In the early stages of the Constitutionalist 
revolution some federal troops had been driven from a 
wood, but a few of the little, brown, pajamaea infantry- 
men of the Huerta dictatorship climbed into the trees as 
agilely as the monkeys thev resembled. So the rebels 
went about as squirrel hunters. One party surrounded 
a tree in whose branches the fawn color of a uniform had 
been observed. Just as the rifles were raised, a brown 
hand with an oratorical gesture was thrust through the 
leaves, and a clipped head appeared. 

“Don’t shoot,” said the voice with a theatrical modu- 
lation, “don’t shoot me. I am a poet.” 

The soldier was ihe regimental poet, composer of the 
verses for the folksongs in which are related the progress 
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The cow, with feminine treachery, had butted him from the rear at the very moment he bent in the'pretties 


of the campaign. Almost every regiment in the old 
federal army had its laureate 

“Come down, Mr. Poet,’ cried the men below, and 
they made him recite some of his verses, after which each 
one of the rebels gave him a good, hard hug. 

One may not strike a poet, any more than a woman, 
whether he is up a tree in Coahuila or occupying a city in 
Dalmatia. 

Magnus’s experience in Oaxaca gave him an opportu- 
nity to improve his appe: “ ince with a monocle. He had 
dreamed of wearing one, but properly to wear a monocle 
one must have a defect in one eye only—otherwise it is 
an affectation. What is more silly than to wear two 
glasses when only one eye is weak? Magnus had not 
lived in England for nothing. He affected English 
clothes and mannerisms. He spoke that international 
English that comes of never living long enough in one 
place to acquire its localisms. 

The slash across the face had severed a nerve, causing 
one of Magnus’s eves to turn in sharply. A strong glas 
was the only solution and a monocle—a, rimless, string 
less glass—was the result. 

In the presidential elections, Magnus 
political reporter of E/ Diario, and came to be as familiar 
with General Bernardo Reyes and Mr. Francisco I, 
Madero, Jr., as a Mexican reporter may become with 
men of affairs. Polilics brought both of those candi 
dates to violent deaths. So it was natural that the editor 
should have sent Eduardo Magnus into the North when 
Madero’s candidacy promised a revolution, and Madero 
became Magnus’s dream ideal—next to a successful poet 

As war correspondent he appeared ir March, rort, at 
El Paso, Texas, cencer for correspondents 2rd tevolu 
tionisis. Magnus wore breeches and top boots before 
there was a chance to use the saddle, and his compan- 
ions on the assignment smiled. But when the Mader- 
istas took Juarez, Eduardo Magnus was one of the three 
correspondents that remained in the town during the 
three days’ fighting. 

I have no doubt Eduardo felt fear—only a brainless or 
a nerveless man will not. But he always managed 
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sume some romantic twist ihat propelled him onward 
w hen the fighting was liveliest, he was passing down one 

the main streets with a Mexican from whom I have the 
ae They were seeking to penetrate into the part of 
the town held by the insurrectos when they came upon a 
vacant lot, over which the rifle and machine-gun fire 
was sweeping. The angle of fire concentrated there 
Safe behind the last of the row of houses stood a group of 
rebels, stragglers who had been stopped by the danger of 
the lot. 


HEY told Magnus and me that it was certain death 

to goon,” saiamy informant. ‘And the fire across 
ihe lot was pretty heavy. Magnus began to curse them for 
cowards. Of course they took him for an officer. Before 
| knew it, Magnus had stepped out from benind the last 
house, and he commanded the stragglers—there were 
about twenty of them—to follow. ‘Come on, you cow 
ards, disgraceful ones,’ he yelled, and waving his camera, 
which he carried on a strap, and with his monocle flash 
ing in the sun he staried off at a run. Those fellows fol 
lowed him, cheering. I saw three or four of them g 
down, but the rest kept on, and with Magnus reached the 
protection of the buildings opposite.” 

“And you?” I asked with a smile. 

‘I was not a soldier,” he said. ‘ Neither was Magnus 
But I was not a fool, then. I went around. The rail 
way cut was nearby and there was no need of running 
through the lot at all. 1 would have mentioned it to 
Magnus if he had given me a chance.” 

This story was told me in English, and I regret that I 
cannot reproduce the dialect of my Mexican friend. We 
have dialect anecdotes of Italians, Germans, Swedes and 
Frenchmen; the Canadian border has produced its wealth 
of good stories in the broken English of the French lum- 
berman. But one may live on the Mexican border a 
lifetime and never hear a Mexican dialect story. The 
dialect is there, but it is hard to reproduce for a reason 
that is simple enough. The Italian, German = and 
French tongues each has a distinetive tendency in pro- 
nunciation, and some English sounds are entirely lack 
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Ciass Government 


HE new Farmer-Labor Party is well named 

except that it represents neither agriculture 

nor Labor. It is a ‘fortuitous concourse of 

atoms”; a congestion of froth blown from 
the agitated economic currents of the hour. It 
tarted to break up on the very day it was born be- 
represented no definite coherent social 
movement. 

Most of the organizations composing the new 
party were built up around one idea. And men of 
one idea, especially if the idea be a small one and 
only half true, codperate poorly. A partnership 
based upon the principle of ‘all or nothing” never 
lasts long. 

The real value of the new party lies in its emphasis 
upon class goyernment as opposed to majority gov- 
ernment. We need to have this un-American and 
dangerous movement brought into the open so that 
every one can see just what it is. 


cause it 


cA(r. Gompers’s Position 


Mr. Gompers has shown rare wisdom in his opposi- 
tion to the creation of a Labor Party. He knows, as 
every sane man must know, that there are a good 
many questions to be dealt with by Government 
besides collective bargaining and the right to strike. 
And he is not willing to draw off the energies of organ- 
ized Labor from their main purpose. In fact 
he realizes that the value to Labor of his 
organization lies in its ability to over-em- 
phasize the claims of Labor. If this organi- 
zation were forced by the responsibilities 
of political office to give attention to the 
rights of other people it would take the 
joy out of life for the labor leader, and 
would make the workingman appear as 
an ordinary human being without special 
rights or privileges 

Twenty years ago an eminent economist 
suggested that Congressmen be elected to 
represent Interests rather than Constituen- 
cies. Thus we should have had the “ Hon- 
orable Hide and Leather gentleman,” “‘the 
Honorable Woolen Gentleman,” “the Hon- 
orable Fertilizér Gentleman,” and so on 
through the list. Alice in Wonderland 
would be sober reality compared with this. 
For of course the interests of Lunatics 
would have to be represented by one of their 
own number. The burglars and hoboes 
would each elect a representative. Dealers 
in second-hand false teeth; push-cart ped- 
dlers; garbage collectors, along with artists, 
preachers and stockbrokers would send dele 
Upon this basis Mr. Wilson would 
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surely have been troubled by “pigmy 
minds” in Congress 
Al f1c€ 10 2 A l} 
Our friends in Chicago have helped to 


show us the absurdity of this class-conscious 
npracticality and downright im- 

ity. In this country a man can claim 
no right because of his class but only because 
The only way for one 
ire justice is to give justice to 
all groups and individuals. The roots of 
each class are entwined with the roots of the 


of his citizenship. 


group to sec 


whole people. The good of one is the good 
class can rise except the genera] 





man can think through the problems of his own life 
unless he thinks in terms of all his fellow citizens. 

The Farmer-Labor Party will demonstrate the 
sanity and permanence of the American idea by 
developing an un-American idea. In this it will 
render a real service to the nation. It is a social 
symptom. Perhaps it is a disease. At any rate it 
will serve to drain off the pus from the sores of 
society. And it may, let us hope, disentangle the 
real progressives from the “lunatic fringe” and set 
them free to achieve results in normal and Amer- 
ican ways. 


Help to Speed Freight 


HILE under Government control the rail- 
roads made practically no additions to 
rolling stock, and all the time the country 

was growing and industry expanding. ‘The result 
has been a tremendous check upon every line of 
business through the slow movement of freight, or in 
many instances, the utter paralyzation of transpor- 
tation. The only satisfactory solution is to be found 
in more cars, but since they can’t be built in a day, 
railroad executives have suggested intensified use of 
present equipment. Their plan calls for increase of 
loading up to an average of thirty tons per car, and 
increase in time schedules of freight trains up to 
thirty miles an hour. A third feature, which calls for 
codéperation of shippers, is to cut out entirely the 








svasteful practice of allowing goods to lie in cars for 
das or weeks. A freight car was never meant to be 
a sto;rage house, and in the present predicament to 
use it S40 is hardly short of criminal. A large propor- 
tion of tsrESLIE’S constituency 1s directly interested 
in the imp.dovement of freight transportation, and 

aders to codperate most earnestly with 
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2S ) > he Is; 4 J 
e on of the hard problels; 31:4 endowments 
the war. In addition to these s fc Aner 
: : : ful, and experi- 
Mr. Meighen is an adroit, resource€S, }-. : 
Er : disaster over- 
° 1 disast 
enced politician. Unless unexpecter, ) -¢ he new 
takes his party at the hands of sor: 2 eayaeag 
clas ipibape, he will have opportunity" we 
ss 5, he w ave r * ’ 
groups, he will have opportunity nging Canada 
great constructive statesmanship in bri eriod into a 
safely through the unsettled post-war pio | 
new era of unparalleled prosperity. vk 
cae 
YY ae anttp 
7 Good Sportsmansi,,,. 


a — s ee . perancisco 
pears to be due to San us As a 


f yr N ys sh} : " 
for good sportsmanship. “,) San 
hostess to a national conventiche +, and 
« 


Francisco has nobly kept the fais hissr7E’s 


refrained from profiteering. Lra ‘regret 
printed a prophecy and the only sbi 
of this magazine today is that itd PY; 
respondent, Charles Phelps Cushing” i+. 
< stead of accepting personal responsit™46 to 
cs lor the forecast, “passed the buck’... of 


Robert L. Webb, Executive Secretaryat fyy- 
the San Francisco Convention and Toss tvas 
ist League. In fact, our correspondent vih iag 
a man of so little faith that he querirmp), 
Mr. Webb again, on the very eve of ti 


\i 


ik ae 


San Francisco, by this time, was nc! i 
“getting cold feet.’ Mr. Webb responded} 
with characteristic Western spirit and gooc 
humor: m. 

“With reference to the hotel situation— 

I still stick to my original story that there 
will be no profiteering by the hotels of Sanre, 
Franc sco. There may be some isolated ‘ss 
case, but ‘woe be unto him’ if the civic he 
bodies of San Francisco learn of it. 

“History seems to repeat itself with 
Chicago and the Republican Convention in 
regard to the visitors being gouged, but the 
Republicans seem to like it or Chicago 
wouldn’t be such a favorite with them. 

“T desire to thank you for suggesting to 
the visitors that I may be pounced upon and 
strung up over a lamp-post if we betray the 
faith, but we in San Francisco believe that 
the penalty for such a crime should be burn- 
ing at the stake. Hanging is too good.” 

So next time San Francisco makes solemn 
avowal of good intentions, LESLIE’s will be 
less hesitant about getting in on the glory. 











of all. Ne 
level is raised. No class can fall without 
dragging down every other class. And no 


14s 


A prophet is not without honor when he is 
able to arise and say, ‘I told you so!” 


onlers ap- 
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opening of the convention, to demand the 
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Somethine Noew m Egypt 














Yes, Something Brand 
New 


Not the little view here 
in the corner; that’s old, 
and put in just for contrast; 
but the big view to the 
right, which is the first 
photograph of the pyramids 
ever taken from an air- 
plane, the photographer 
a British Army aviator. 
Rather than dwarfing the 
world’s greatest relics, as it 
does every other detail in 
the desert topography, the 


soaring camera serves to 
emphasize their vastness, 
to give vitality to the 
fact that one of these 


tombs of Egypt’s royal line 
represents a weight of over 
six million tons. In the 
foreground is the overflow 
of Father Nile, ancient and 
modern Egypt’s best friend. 















































The City of Temples and Tombs 





The airplane and the camera take bold liberties 
with holy places, the high walls of which were 
designed to protect them from the scrutiny of un- 
believers. Not even its precipitous sides and great 


altitude save the Hindu shrine on Mount Girnar 
India, from the eyes of the birdman who flies 
still higher. Winding through the valley are the 


trails by which pilgrims climb to the sacred height. 
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Kersey Coates Terrace, once a hillside of shanties. 


UILTY, on three counts 

\ correspondent for Lrstir’s, representing 

himself to be a reporter and charged in that 
capacits to write letters done in a “right materialistic 
treatment which delights everybody” (quotation from 
Emerson) has proven himself basely false to the trust 
reposed in him by producing. instead, three distinctly 
unmaterialistic articles, smacking even of mysticism and 
of the popular fad of spiritualism. to wit and as follows: 

The Spell of San Francisco 

The Magic of Los Angel Ss 

The Charms of San Antonio 

These charges having been proven, the court is hereby 
prayed to grant an immediate injunction against said 
correspondent and alle ged reporter, to stay his hand from 
perpetrating a further outrage, entitled 

“What a Spirit Did for Kansas City.” 

All that can be said in extenuation of the guilty cor 
respondent’s course is that he frankly confesses his 
sins and regards them with dismay. In fact, as he sped 
across the prairies from San Antonio toward Kansas 
Citv, he heaved a deep sigh of relief. under the mistaken 
impression that at last he had left all traffic with the 
spiritual safely behind him. He looked forward eagerly 
to Kansas City as a destination where he might redeem 
himself; as a place he knew something about, because it 
was his old home town; and he swore to get down to a 
“right materialistic treatment” there 
with a vengeance, and count the very 
hairs upon Kansas City’s brawny arms 

Kut here he is now, in deeper waters 
than ever. for he finds (as he should have 
remembered) that nothing is so much 
talked of in the old home town, so v idely 
advertised, so much a civic boast on 
every side as the “Kansas City Spirit im 
liscuss this civic soul as 


Business men « 


openly and freely as they ould the mar 
ket price of cattle; editorial writers make 
proud mention of it on all occasions; the 
Chamber of Commerce capitalizes it for 


ghing again. this time in resigna 

our correspondent girds himsell 
on ore to grapple with a Spirit 
Worst of all, there is no use pretending 
that he doesn’t believe in such ghostly 
things, for he knows only too well that 
this Spirit t least, Is a powertul 
nd omnipresent force Your alleged 
reporter upward Of a quarter ol 


century in Kansas City, and the evidence 
of his own cyes tells him what the Spirit 


can accompls! 

In fact, he credits the Kansas City 
Spirit with being the pr ipal reason 
hv Kans ( . ‘ yas 

LaV 


Petticoat Lane,”’ 





Penn Valley Park, which only a few 
years ago was a Goatville-in-the-Hoilow. 


Mixing Wit 


eA mericans 
IV. What a Spirit Did for 
Kansas ‘€ ity 
By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


whistling station between St. Louis and Ft. Leaven 
worth, is today the greatest city of the whole Missouri 
\ alley. 

Did you ever stop to wonder why cities succeed 
Wagonloads and trainloads and shiploads of paper 
have been consumed of tate in an attempt to explain how 

hapless individual may attain success. But here is a 
bigger question: Do the same principles that apply to th 
success of individuals hold true of groups of men—of whol 
communities? Given a fairly favorable situation on the 
map to begin with, what guides the finger of Destiny in 
any given neighborhood to indicate here a whistling 
station, and there. only ten miles farther up the same 
river Valley, a mammoth modern citv? 

A line of small type in this morning’s paper, quoting a 
dispatch from Washington on the 1920 census, set me 
thinking along this line. It read: 

“Independence, Mo., 11,686, an increase of 1,827 or 
nt Re A 
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the center of Kansas City’s retail shopping district. 
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The Colonnade, near Scarrit’s Point 


Independence, Mo., is a town that for more than a 
decade held trade supremacy of a territory large enough 
to be an empire—all of the great plains country west ol 
St. Louis to the Rocky Mountains. Today it is a slecpy 
residence suburb of Kansas City, Mo. 

Westport, another proud and ambitious settlement of 
the same immediate ncighborhood, came aleng in the 
early ‘forties and snatched away these laurels from 
Independence. Who now remembers Westport and her 
ancient glory? Yet, for fifteen years Westport was in 
turn the favorite of Destiny, the greatest city of the great 
Missouri Valley and of all the vast watershed tributary 
to the Big Muddy. Thirty-one vears ago Westport was 
swallowed at a gulp by Kansas City--the latter a town 
that ence had no better claim to fame than the fact that 
it was Westport’s docking place, nicknamed ‘‘ Westport 
Landing.” 

How did Kansas City win? 

From the first she was handicapped financially by the 
fact that two other towns of the neighborhood had a 
tremendous headstart on her Moreover, she was 
physically hampered by the circumstance that her 
original townsite was only a narrow little strip of levee 
between the shores of the treacherous Missouri River and 
sheer cliffs of clay. j 

How, then, did she win unless it was because she had a 
successful man’s unshakable determination to win —and 
because she was always willing to pay 
the price of success? From the very 
beginning of the city’s epic history 
until the present tick of the watch the 
community always has fought with the 
desperate spirit of a Roman gladiator 
The reward of battle was not in sight 
until after fifty years of valiant struggle, 
but courage and big vision—that Spirit 

were always back of tireless effort. 

Perhaps it surprises you to hear the 
suggestion that a city not yet known fora 
hundred years to white civilization has 
an “epic history’? A fact, none the 
less; and, as Stevenson remarked about 
the glorious opportunities fer an epic 
on the building of the Union Pacific 
Railway across the plains, all that is 
required to write it is a craftsman who 
knows how to handle words: 

“Tf it be romance, if it be contrast, 
if it be heroism that we require, what 
was Troy town to this? But, alas! it is 
not these things that are necessary—it is 
only Homer ” 

Then should we not, following the 
popular fashions in literature, produce an 
Ouija board and bid the ancient Greek 
bard to fall to and spell out a posthu 
mous epic, letter by letter? We might 
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do that—if the weather were not sowarm. But in thes¢ 
midsummer days patience is lacking and the flesh is weak. 

Something more on the order of a movie scenario- 
swift and brief—would be better suited to the hot spell. 
So, here goes! 


KANSAS CITY 
An Epic In ELEVEN EpIsopEs 


I. Brrcw CANOES 

1821-1827. In canoes and pirogues, a band of thirty 
one French fur traders paddle up the Missouri River from 
St. Louis and establish a trading post (1821) near the 
mouth of the Kansas (better known locally as the 
Kaw”) River. 

II. PRAIRIE SCHOONERS 

1827-1840. The fur trading settlement continues to 
remain insignificant upon the map because a near 
neighbor, named Independence (the northern terminus 
of the old Santa Fe Trail), holds trade supremacy of the 
Western plains. 


III. “‘Westport LANDING”’ 

1840-1855. Another neighbor, named Westport, 
snatches away the claim of Independence to be called 
the West’s ‘‘City of Destiny.” The docks of the ‘‘City 
of Kansas” handle Westport’s freight from Missouri 
River steamboats, so the little levee town is nicknamed 
“Westport Landing.” Population in 1855, only 478. 


IV. GoLtpen Days oF RIVER TRADE 


1855-1860. In the golden era of steamboating on the 
Missouri River, the ‘‘City of Kansas” thrives. In 
1857 as many as 729 boats put in at her docks. On the 
evc of the outbreak of the Civil War the city has a popula 
tion of 7,180 and threatens Westport with commercial 
annihilation. 


\V. THe BLicHt OF WAR 
1860-1865. The Civil War deals the hopeful com- 
munity a staggering blow. Half of the population flees 
its war-stricken neighborhood. In consequence, For 
Leavenworth, safely located forty miles upstream, gob- 
bles up the trade of the territory, and by 1865 has 15,000 
population as against only 3,500 in the “ City of Kansas.” 


VI. RECONSTRUCTION STRUGGLES 

1865-1870. In reconstruction days and _ fighting 
against the terrific odds in favor of Leavenworth, Kansas 
City struggles to secure railway connection with the East 
and North, for the golden era of the steamboat is past and 
all hope now lies in securing lines of modern transporta 
tion. Kansas City wins in a desperate battle, and by 
1870 has seven railways and a population of 32,260 
greater than Leavenworth will boast in the census of 1920. 


VII. Puttinc Out oF THE Mup 
1870-1880. Kansas City begins to feel the urge to 
civic improvement and sets to pulling herself out of the 
mud. In ten years she spends $1,500,000 upon street 
improvements. This despite the fact that her popula 
tion at the end of the decade is only 55,785. 





ee 


How the old levee, where Kansas 
City got her start in life, looks to- 
day. River traffic has _practi- 
cally teen discontinued since 1918. 


VIL. WHen tHE “Boom” CoLLAPSED 

1880-1890. A real estate “boom”? falls 
through with a sickening crash, and Kansas 
City is knocked out for the count of nine, 
but struggles to her feet and begins fight- 
ing again. In 188o officially names her- 
self ‘Kansas City”? in a new charter and 
absorbs Westport within her enlarged city 
limits. Population, 1890, is 132,716. 





* “The Scout,’”’ a new statue in Penn Valley Park. 


UE _ RETRAIN 


A symbol of it all 


“If a hill was in the way, they cut it down. 


— a 


REAR pat 





shoving a hill into a hollow! 
If 


a ravine interfered, they threw the hill into it.’’ 





View of some of the stockyards 


IX. A Cart For tar Brauty Doctor 
1890-1900. With nothing for a beginning, Kans 
City hopefully plunges into the task of attempting to 


beautify herself with parks and boulevards. Befor 
1900 she has nearly twelve miles of completed boule 
vards and 1,691 acres of pat Population in 1900 for 
Kansas Ci Mo., 1¢ 
x. A NI y-Day W 

1900-1910. Kansas City leay » the limelight 
national fame in 1 ifter re destroys a huge Co 
vention Hall prepared for the Democratic Natio 
Convention. Though experts y it in’t be dor 
Kansas City rebuilds the hall i lays, and t 
convention opens on the minute of schedule time. Ther 





Kansas City keeps on plunging deeper and deeper 
into heavy expenses for parks and boulevards, inspired 
by the slogan: ‘‘Make Kansas City a Good Place to 


Live in!” 


XI. HER PLACE IN THE SUN 

1910-1920. A period of swift development of trade 
which boosts Kansas City into fifth place in the entire 
United States in volume of bank clearings. This busi- 
ness activity is accompanied by an even more startling 
development of residence districts. The County Club 
“development,” in particular, is a home communit 
richly deserving a National reputatior No let-up 
meanwhile, in the work of extending the park and 
boulevard systems. 


Even in so sketchy an outline as this, no one can fail 
to perceive that from first to last the unseen but power- 
ful Spirit of Kansas City has been ever active in stimu 
lating the community to keep valiantly struggling after 
success. No one can contend that Kansas City was a 
winner because she ‘had all the luck.” The luck was 
dead against her for fifty consecutive years, and turned 
and bit her at stated intervals thereafter. Kansas City 
won not because she had all the luck but because she had 
all the pluck. 

Rivals laughed at her desperate efforts until their sides 
ached. Time and again they warned her: “It can’t be 
done!” That is what Independence said. That is what 
Westport said. And so said Leavenworth. Theabsurd 
ity should have been evident just think of trying to 
build a great city upon a site consisting largely of moun 
tainous clay banks and yawning ravines! ‘It couldn’t 
But, just the same, it x As an old 
settler happily expresses it: ‘‘If a hill was in the way 
they cut it down. If a ravine interfered, they threw the 
hill into it.” 

In the end the town even made itself ‘a good place to 
live in,” though that ambition had caused her rivals the 
most hilarious laughter of all. The hills and valleys 
were turned from liabilities into assets. 

Our prose epic is now drawing to a close, revealing 
a city celebrated the country over for her eighty miles ot 
boulevards, her 3,000 acres of parks, her residence dis- 
tricts of nation-wide fame, her business section booming 
as never before in all history—for, in addition to t 
regular trade of a rich tributary territory, the city now 
feels an unusual stimulus from the southwest’s newly 
developed oil fields 





be done.” 18 done. 
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Convention Hall, which 
was rebuilt in ninety 
days after destruction by 
fire in the spring of 1900. 


In ten years the population of Kansas 


City, Mo., has increased from 248,381 to 
nearly 325,000; and Kansas City, Kans., 
adds to the community another total of 


more than 100,000. All this in ninet 
nine years, from a settlement whi 
beginning numbered only thirty-one 


That is what a Spirit did for Kans 


which few visitors ever fail to visit. City 
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Allied Representatives at Spa 


ROM left to right: Premier Lloyd 

George; M. Delacroix, who presided at 
the Conference; Count Sforza, Italian For 
eign Minister; Premier Millerand; M. Huys- 
man and M. Paul Hymans of Belgium. One 
of the most influential of Allied representa 
tives—Marshal Foch—does not appear in 
this group. The famous Marshal, when sum- 
moned to Spa, remarked that he had been 
called in “‘as an interpreter to explain mat 
ters to the Germans.” The calling of Foch, 
the ultimatum of the Allies that the Ruhr 
district would be occupied unless the Ger- 
mans came to terms, and the readiness of six 
divisions—three French, two British and one 
Beigian—to proceed in the occupation, elicited 
the familiar cry of wartime—Kamerad 








Where the Spa Conference Met 


HE Germans having notoriously failed 

to live up to the treaty, Lloyd George 
suggested a conference with German dele- 
gates as means of securing treaty enforce- 
ment. So badly did the conference go at 
first that Lloyd George expressed regret that 
he had ever thought of it. Anticipating a 
discussion on an equal footing, the Germans 
welcomed the call. They hoped, too, to 
bluff the Allies in the amount of coal de 
liveries from German mines, and to use the 
occasion to break up Allied unity. Some 
concessions Germany won, but no wedge 
was driven among the Allies. The picture at 
the left shows the meeting place of the Spa 
Conference, Villa Fraineuse, which during 
the war was headquarters of the ex-Kaiser. 
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HE primary object of the Allies in calling the Spa Conference 

indemnity figures—will be handed back to the Reparations Commission 
ettlement he Germans secured six months’ delay to disarm instead of the 
is asked, but had to accede to the 


ki y + 
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Germany's Spokesmen at Spa 
tons of coal monthly. 


strangled and deceived.” 


Allied demand of 2,000,000 Chancellor Fehrenbach, Foreign Minister Simon, Herr Albert and Herr Kosher. 


PuOTOS KEYSTONE 


Germany did secure a $100,000,000 loan based on 
but Stinnes, the “coal king,’’ says, ‘“‘We have been 
From left to right in the group are Minister Wirth, 
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Pictorial Digest of the World's News 




















Picking the Olympic Team 


HE tryouts in the Harvard Stadium, Cam- 
bridge, were of a quality calculated to boom 
merican hopes of Olympic success at Antwerp. 
more than 20,000 persons saw the Cambridge 
Meet. In the event here pictured, the fir al heat 
of the 100-yard dash, Loren Murchison of the 
New York Athletic Club is shown breasting the 
tape, a winner in 10 seconds flat. The defeat 
of C. W. Paddock, the Californian star, in this 
event was one of the big surprises of the day, 
Paddock getting no better than third. J. V. 
Schloz, University of Missouri, led at the 75- 
yard mark, but second was the best he could 
do at the finish. Two new American records 
were made at the meet in the running broad- 
jump and the javelin throw. Sol Butler, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, jumped 24 feet, 8 inches. 





















































































Ps0L THOMPSON 


‘* Remember the ‘ Lusitania’” 
S if to refresh the nation’s memory, to renew 
its understanding of the horrors of unbridled 
war, this life-jacket of the torpedoed Lusitania, 
after five years of deep-sea tossing, three years of 
war and two of peace, drifted recently into the 
Delaware River and was picked up off the B. & 
and O. pier, foot of Race Street, Philadelphia. A 
strand of faded blonde hair still clung to it, a 
grim souvenir of ‘‘Shrecklichkeit.”” The name 
of the ship remains clear and distinct on the wave 
beaten canvas, despite the buffetings of five 
Atlantic winters. The Lusitania was torpedoed 
and sunk off the coast of Ireland, May 7, 1915. 
‘‘With joyful pride we contemplate this latest 


deed of our navy said the Cologne Volkszei 
tung of May 10. The commander of the U-boat 
was decorated by the Kaiser and promoted 
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Germany’s Coal King 


O call a man a Rockefeller, and at 
the same time a Northcliffe, is to cast 
him in a dual role of large dimensions. 
Hugo Stinnes of Cologne (at left) is 
known as the Rockefeller of Germany; 
likewise, the Northcliffe, since his 
newspaper ownings give him control of 
practically the entire German press. 
An industrial leader, Herr Stinnes re- 
turned from the Spa Conference with 
power exceeding that of his govern- 
ment, his position as “the coal king”’ 
giving him a vital voice in determin- 
ing Germany’s ability to meet the 
terms of the Allies as to coal deliveries. 


CENTRAL NEWS 


Britain versus Ireland 


Rape tenie in Ireland steadily gains, order 
receding in like degree. Though it 
is announced that the British Govern- 
ment will not declare martial law in 
Ireland, troops continue to pour in. 
The photograph is of British soldiers 
ready for action in Londonderry. 
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The Shriners in Portland 


oo than 75,000 Shriners from all parts of 
the United States attended the annual Na- 
tional Conclave of the Ancient Arabic Order of 
Mystic Shriners in Portland, Oregon. Here some 
of them are shown in the grand review, a spectac- 
ular feature of the great session. Less than one- 
fourth of the splendidly costumed bands and 
patrols in attendance are shown in the picture. 


w LENBE 


General March “Over There’’ 


7 GEN, JPEYTON C. MARCH, Chief of 

Staff, looking at a display of equipment 

the ground during a recent inspection of 

16,000 of our soldiers at Wiessenthurm, 

i Major General Henry T. Allen, 
mmanding the troops on the Rhine, is s¢ 

t the extreme right of the picture. Whilk 
ad General March visited the Ameri 
eteries in France and England in additic 

I r fighting men the ‘‘once over. 
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Wouldn't Old Ike Walton Be Surprised! 


FPSHING from a “‘blimp” with a rod and reel is the very 

latest in aerial society. The experiment was recently tried 
by a group of disciples of Isaac Walton, twelve miles from San 
Pedro, California. Flying out to points unnavigable by heavy 
water craft the blimp party descended from the skies and 
dropped their lines. The trip was made in the “Baby Blimp” of 
the Goodyear Company, which has a maximum speed of forty- 
five miles an hour and carries three passengers in its tiny basket. 
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Did You Ever See a Race Like This? 


"THE odds are 1000 to 1 that none of the readers of LESLIE’s 

has ever seen arace of this sort. It was one of the unique 
features of the Olympic elimination trials held recently at the 
famous French athietic school in Joinville, and it created 
much interest. The ancients originated it and called it a 
“shield race.” It is participated in by teams of five men 
each, four of whom support a huge shield upon their shoulders 
while the fifth rides upon it. It will be noted that the French 
used fairly light slabs of stone or marble in place of shields. 








Row 


Efficiency for the Indians 


EMBERS of the Council of the Confederat 
Tribes of the Flathead Indian Reservation 





a 





which recently reorganized in a modern way. A 


president, vice-president and secretary were chosen 
from their own ranks, and a white man—a banker—was 
made treasurer. The reservation represents the Flat- 
head, or Selish, Pend d’Oreille, Kalispell, Kootenai and 
Spokane Indians, with a scattering (2 few hundred 
of the Nez Perce, Piegan, Snake and Colville tribes. 


Royalty and Jazz! 


FTER all, kings and queens and princes and dukes are 
just like other folks, though on state occasions they 
seem to be a bit different. The young gentleman seen 
here vigorously thumping a piano is none other than 
Prince George, the youngest son of the King and Queen 
of England. He belongs to a jazz band aboard H. M.S. 
Temeraire, where the camera man snapped him thus. 
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are heaps duller than anybody else; at least, 











Aimee leaped out of her seat to meet them, a flying, quivering figure of excitement. 











DO not know if dullness always goes hand in hand 
with respectability, but it seems so tome. I wonder 

if I can impress you with our social position in the red- 
tiled roof section of Sunshine Beach if I tell you that we 
we were 
until the boys came back. They are all back now, four of 
my brothers; and William brought home a French wife. 
William and wife arrived from Newport News just at 
dinner time one night this spring. He joined the Navy 
for the war, but they kept him in France for a year and a 
half after it was over, he was so valuable, I suppose. He 
always been a seafaring man. You would like 
William: he is big and modest with a fine booming voice 
he seldom uses—at home anyway, preferring a sys- 

f gestures he must have found useful while traveling 
reign countries. He nodded to us all genially, as if 
id seen him within the week, and pushed forward 


She is a tiny sprite with bobbed black hair and a very 
red mouth. She wore the niftiest blue serge suit! I knew 
Mother was trvi g to overcome a suspicion of her because 








she s Fr Aimee would think differently, act dif- 
ss differently and probably possess a different 
< rals You see how American we are. 
And she was different, we saw that at a glance. Why, 
e vi she wore her white tam was different—I 
Solemnly, she went through the ordeal of 
troduct I felt like laughing when she called me 
et | ee.” ['n hes bigger! 
\ speaks French like a froggie and John has some, 
t est of us—nobody homé Aimee has some 
English ew broken expressions that sound as if she had 
practised them on the way over. 
The mily. It is so ver’ big. I shall never make 
SI ee afraid of Dad’s gray-spatted re- 





spectability, making him a courtesy she said, “Com- 
ment vous portez-vous?”’ 

He shook her by the hand and yelled back at her that 
his health was perfect ; of course, being French, she would 
understand better if yelled at. 

Rosy and Louise were not at home; they had gone to 
town for two or three days to buy things for Rosy’s trous- 
seau. Rosy is my chum; she stays at our house a lot and 
is engaged to my brother Jim; Jim, who lost his arm at 
Chateau-Thierry. Rosy used to be my partner in crime; 
now she does nothing but hem and embroider table- 
cloths. When a girl takes to that—good night! 

Dinner wasn’t so festive. It’s awfully hard to carry on 
a sustained conversation with some one that doesn’t talk 
your talk; and harder to make them feel that you aren’t 
talking about them when you really are. 

For two days I tried to get acquainted with Aimee, but 
she followed at William’s heels like an airedale. The 
morning of the third day she was friendlier, inviting 
Mother and me, with a pretty gesture, into her rooms. 
Her trunks were open and she wanted us to see her 
charming things. Thank goodness, we can understand 
clothes in any language. One after another she lifted the 
dainty garments, holding them up for our inspection, and 
she seemed gratified with our enthusiastic approval. 
Presently, from among the fragrant laces, she brought forth 
a photograph, chattered to it, and held it to her breast. 
When she showed it to us, we saw the likeness of a young 
and handsome woman in a high collared gown; a heavy 
gold chain about her neck. The lady of the photograph 
smiled at us quaintly, it seemed—trustfully. 

‘She ees ma meére,”’ whispered a quavering little voice 
and a tragic loneliness crept into the big brown eyes. 

Instantly Mother’s arms were open and Aimee turned 
to them as a needle to the pole, while Mother stroked the 
black, bobbed curls. ‘‘Poor little kiddie! You must 
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Pep from Parts 


By FLORENCE M. PETO 
Illustrated by EMMETT WATSON 


have loved my boy very much to leave a home and come 
to a strange country to live. It is a brave thing to do.” 

Aimee replied with sobs and incoherent mutterings; 
neither understood a word the other said, but very soon 
the exile was in smiles and kissing Mother passionately. 
But our Mother is like that. 

That day, William being in town until dinner time, 
Aimee did her following act at Mother’s heels. 

Our house is on the Bay, and warm evenings it is our 
custom to sit in the summerhouse built at the end of our 
boat landing. It is always cool there. We went that 
night. Aimee and I shared a rustic bench; the others were 
lounging about, Ted twanging his ukulele as usual. I 
was thinking of taking out the canoe, when something 
made me turn and look at Aimee. She had stiffened, 
stopped dangling her tiny feet and fixed her eyes on the 
house. All I saw was William, coming down the steps; 
and Rosy, who had evidently come in on the early eve- 
ning train, ascending them. 

William has known Rosy since she wore rompers, so 
there was nothing strange in his greeting. It was deeply 
affectionate; besides, wasn’t she to be our Jim’s wife? 
Aimee made a funny little noise in her throat and the 
narrow eyebrows flew up. 

“That’s just Rosy,” I said, and added to myself, “Gee, 
the kid’s jealous!”’ 

“‘Rosee?’’ she repeated. 

I started to explain, but I get into as much difficulty 
when I try to talk French as I do driving the car on Sun- 
day down the Merrick Road. 


OSY went into the house and straight up to Jim’s 
room to make him enthuse over a new doily or 
something. William, face beaming with good will and 
satisfaction, stopped to fill and light a favorite pipe. 
Then, out of the house and down the steps, came 
Louise—Queen Louise we call her. She must have come 
home ahead of Rosy, though she hadn’t appeared at 
dinner, for she was arrayed in something shiny and roy- 
ally blue; we could see even the jeweled peacock sparkling 
in her mahogany colored hair. She certainly makes 
Captain John, my oldest brother, a stunning bride. One 
could tell at a glance that she and William were meeting 
for the first time in years and that they were very fond, 
of each other indeed. Louise was a neighbor of ours and 
used to play with all the boys. The warmth of William’s 
salutation was accentuated by the angle from which we 
viewed them, through the interlaced boughs forming the 
summer house; they, silhouetted in the silvery softness of 
a young summer moon. Then they came toward ys, 
linked agreeably, arm in arm. 


Giving no heed to the presence of the family, Aimee 


leaped out of her seat to meet them, a flying, quivering 
figure of excitement; we were treated to a scene, a thing 
Dad abominates—unless he makes it himself. 

‘“‘Thees house; she is full of yong girl. She make to 
kiss you—mais non, it is not well!’ She stamped her foot. 

William opened his mouth, but he was too slow; Aimee 
raised her voice hysterically, ““What is thees America? 
Already you have kiss one, two—she tries to steal vou 
from me. Oh, I know! You are pas fidele!” 

“TI? Not faithful? Damnation!” William’s 
was booming at last, but nothing could stop her. 

‘Of a surety you no longer love me. Behol’ I shal 
jump to die!” And to the family’s horror, she leaped 
over the edge of the pier and down, down into twelve feet 
of water. 

Of course, she had hardly touched the water before 
William did himself, officer’s white uniform and all. She 
had not been in long enough to be in any dangerous con- 
dition, but she lay limp in his arms as he carried her into 
the house. 

No one seemed successful at resuming gay: conversa- 
tion. 

Next morning, everything was once more serene in the 
house of Sorell. Aimee, in the best of spirits and a rav- 
ishing breakfast coat, ventured to call Dad, “‘ver’ fon- 
nee,” because he cussed at the Giants for losing a double- 
header the day before. We've called Dad many things 
in our irreverent young lives, most of it where he could 
not hear it; still, none of us ever thought of calling 
him funny! 

William came to me after breakfast; he was hurrying 
to catch a train. ‘‘Betty, be—be nice to Aimee today, 
will you? I’ve simply got to go into town, again.” | 
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kissed him goodby, but not without keeping one eye on 
Aimee to observe results. It wasallright. She laughed 
and loosed a flood of French at me; it meant that now 
that she understood we were all sisters, everything would 
be lovely. Certainment! 

“Now that’s off your mind, Frenchie, want to come 
swimming?’ I asked opening my negligée to point at my 
one-piece bathing suit. I do that to save time. 

She understood. 
flash. 

Ted was home, he’s my youngest brother, just* back 
from Fort Slocum. We phoned the Evans boys who are 
on their vacations and are sole owners of a bat-wing sail 
canoe; they said they’d be right over. We asked Louise 
to go, but she refuses unless there’s a flat calm and we 
dress, as for dinner, and take the victrola and the 
Shervans to repose on. Rosy and I prefera gale and an 
argument—and dress for it! 

But when I saw Aimee, I nearly screamed. She was 
all in purple, shoes, stockings and sunshade matching 
suit. Pretty? You bet; but so beruffled! Did those boys 
stare saucer-eyed? 


INTRODUCED her as William’s wife and they made 

heroic bows. I said, “J/s sont mes fréres.” It sim- 
plified matters and, anyway, I didn’t know the word for 
pals. Gravely she offered her lips to be kissed. It was a 
shock to them. They would have stolen one gleefully, but 
to have one offered and at the sane hour of eleven in the 
morning! Blushing furiously, Tommy Evans accom- 
plished what was expected of him. I have never seen a 
more chaste salute. Eddie was bolder; he said was the 
idea a French one, and why in blazes had he been kept in 
a training school when other yaps enjoyed this sort of 
thing “over there’’? 

At first I was afraid the boys wouldn’t take to her— 
later I had other worries. 

The boys were pretty decent, considering. They 
tossed a coin to see which girl should sail with them. I 
hate tossing coins—l never win. Aimee won. When 
they helped her into their canoe, I said: “ You take care of 
her, Eddie; 1 think she has her Sunday clothes on.” 
They couldn’t lose Ted; he sailed with them. We didn’t 
want him anyway; Rosy, who had decided to come if she 
could hem her napkins, and I, paddled our own canoe 
alone. 

We picnicked on Crescent Island. 

It is Eddie Evan’s incurable conviction that he can 
teach any girl to swim. He offered to teach Aimee. He 
put it fourteen different wavs but, as it was always 
English, he didn’t make much progress. Then he re- 
sorted to pantomime and got along better. 

“Qui,” laughed Aimee, “ but it is so ver’ difficult, non?” 

“Dead easy,” shouted Eddie at the pitch of a well-bred 
train despatcher. 

So he taught indefatigably all day; nor wovld he allow 


“Qui, oui!” and disappeared in a 


Ted or Tommy to come near 
her. 1 recall that with 
peculiar satisfaction in the 
light of what followed. So 
do they. 

Rosy and I contributed 
to the day’s entertainment 
with a few dives from the 
Big Rock, of the kind that 
has caused dear old Jadies, 
watching from the beach, to 
shudder and predict that 
we'd come to no good end. 
We could have spared ovr 
selves the trouble; not 
a male so much as 
glanced at us, which 
shows what damage a 
new girl at a beach can 
do. 

When it was time to 
go home and while 
the boys were stow 


ing away the lunch baskets and launching the cances, 
Aimee came up to me whispering something excit- 
edly in French-American assisted with a little deaf and 
dumb. It took me quite a while to get her meaning, but 
when 1 did, unholy joy seized me. We told Rosy; she 
said she would watch. 

Aimee calmly discarded shoes, also the befrilled outer 
dress, which she threw into the canoe. Then, kissing the 
palm of one rosy hand impishly to an interested group, 
particularly to one Eddie, she beckoned to me and we 
struck out for the swim across the Bay and home, a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile! 

And she was some swimmer! 

Eddie, victim of astonishment and chagrin, promptly 
swamped his canoe; when I looked back, he was engaged 
in righting it and rescuing sundry articles, sails, cameras, 


























“You little faker!’’ he chuckled 
gleefully; ‘‘kiss me good-night!” 


and so forth, and probably swearing with the fluency 
his youth and knowledge permitted. Rosy sat trar 
quilly bemming and at least two boys on that beacn 
seemed to be stricken_to the ground with some sort of 
unbearable emotion. 

Once Aimee lifted her head and shot a broadside 
of rapid Frenchatme. I answered, “I'll say you did.’ 
Bet it was the right answer too, and I added, ‘‘ Aimee, it 
looks to me as if this family is going to be inoculated with 
a little pep after all: you’re a live wire.” She laughed until 
I almost believed she understood me. Then it occurred 
to me suddenly that this meant something had been put 
over on William last night, too. I didn’t like that so weil, 
but let her train her own husband her own way. I may 
learn something. 

(Concluded on page 168) 


New Third Party 


Associate Editor Leslie's Weekly 


CHARLES AUBREY EATON, 


pointing out that the farmer and the workingman were exactly alike be 





The event took place in Chicago, a city that has witnessed the 

birth and the funeral of more than one new political movement. 

At the last moment Senator LaFellette refused to act as midwife, choos- 

ing rather.to endure the ills he has than fly to others tnat he knows not of. 

Like many another Deliverer of the People, Mr. LaFollette seems to think 

he has a betier chance of reaching the Promised Land by staying with 

the ship’s crew than by jumping overboard. The best way to avoid the 
consequences of a foolish act in his opinion is not to do it. 

Theodore Roosevelt used to say that around every progressive move- 
aent. there gathered a “lunatic fringe’ of unbalanced people. The 
“fringe’’ was well represented in Chicago. No possible or impossible 
form of political or economic lunacy failed to get a hearing, and in many 
cases, a place in the platform adopted. 

The very name of the new party is a contradiction. The Farmer-Labor 
party, if it succeeds, will prove false the passage in sacred writ which asserts the essen- 
tial incompatibility of certain beasts of burden when hitched together. 

The farmer is an employer of labor, a producer of food and a buyer of industrial 
commodities. The workingman who disguises himself under the abstract term 
“Labor” is a seller of labor, a consumer of food and a producer of industrial commod- 
ities. The farmer wants cheap labor, dear food and cheap commodities. The 
workingman must have cheap food, dear labor and is interested in keeping commodities 
high enough to keep wages high. 

How can the Farmer and Labor reconcile these fundamental differer es? What is 
the food of one is poison for the other. They may love each other dearly but sooner or 
later arithmetic will have its say. 

One of the non-Partisan gentlemen from North Dakota solved the problem by 


N FTER much travail the new Third Party has gotten itself born. 





Charles Aubrey Eaton. 


cause thev both worked tor a living. But appearances are deceitful and 
a moment’s reflection tends to dissolve even this bond of union and fra- 
ternity. In this year of grace the farmer is working twice as hard and 
long as the city laborer for about half the pay. And the object of his 
work is to supply the city man with food at a cheap price, while the same 
city man is striving to make the farmer pay handsomely for such indus- 
trial products as he must buy. 

The real trouble with the farmer is the high wages and short hours 
demanded by laborers on the farm. And they are able to make these de 
mands because they can get high wages and short hours in the factories 
in the city. 

There is a dangerous disruption of the relations between Agriculture 
and Industry. This break cannot be healed without a radical change in 
present tendencies. If the farm is to be put upon a factory basis with an 
eight-hour day, factory wages, and conditions of labor, then the price of food must go 
up and stay up. The consumer of food must pay. The city worker cannot pay high 
prices for food unless he has high wages, and with present rates of production he cannot 
have high wages unless the products of his toil bring high prices 

It is therefore folly to talk about or against the high cost of living 
ideas of the Farmer-Labor Party and you will make the high cost of living perma- 
nent. There is no possible way of escape. 

The Agricultural plank of the Third Party Platform contains a good deal of sense 
It appears in bad company, but it is better than its companion planks. It demands 
legislation to check the evils of farm tenancy. One wonders if this is an evil that can be 
ceached by legislation. It demands, further, the establishment of public markets, the 
extension of the Federal Farm Loan system, making (Concluded on page 170) 
157 
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Charging- Up Water with 


“Vital Ma enetism” 


can try, and which will test the “psychic powers” 

of your friends or of yourself! An ordinary glass of 
water (cold) is placed on the table. The fingers of one 
hand are now held over the water, as shown in the illus- 
tration, nearly but not quite touching the surface of the 
water. (About an eignth of ar inch is the right distance.) 
Now, will intently that the “vital magnetism” pos- 
sessed by the body will flow out of your finger tips, into 
the water, charging it, until it will become affected. If 
the experiment is really successful, it is said that the 
water becomes like soda-water, giving a prickling sensa- 
tion to the tongue when tasted. The hand should be 
held over the glass for ai least one minute. After this 
has been tried a number of times, it may be tested in the 
following manner: The person to be tested leaves the 
room. Several glasses of waier are placed upon the 
table, and only one of these is “‘treated’’ by those present, 
who hold their fingers over it in turn. Tne subject is 
ther called back into the room, told to taste each glass in 
turn, and see whether he is enabled to pick out the glass 
of water which has been treated. 


How Gamblers Cheat 


ANY ingenious contrivances have been devised by 
M gamblers to victimize their dupes. Such simple 
devices as loaded dice, marked cards, etc., are 

hardly ever employed nowadays, but improvements on all 
these older methods have been devised. Electro-magnets 
will cause aice to turn to any desired numbers, when the 


H | ERE is an interesting experiment, which any one 
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Some of the many appliances which gam 
blers use when they cheat “easy marks”’ 


“hold-outs’ 


current is thrown on. What are known as 

are utilized. These are mechanical contrivances, con- 

cealed in the sleeve, which by a very slight pressure will 

instantly shoot out the required cards into the gambler’s 

hand and recede again into the sleeve. A small but 
genious “hold-out” is that known as the “bag.” <A 

small, sharp point is stuck irto the wood, on the under 


side of the table; a small clip attached to it, holding the 
aces or other cards, which are gradually abstrac ted dur- 
ing the | the play. A slit in the coatsleeve will 
enable the gambler to insert in his sleeve several cards, 


course 1 





which can be abstracted under cover of the arm at the 
desired moment. Cards are frequently marked by the 
expert gambler, during the course of the play, so that at 
he end of a few hands he knows practically every card in 


CARRINGTON, 


PA. D. 


the pack, from the slight thumb-nail impressions made 
upon the cards as handied. Small mirrors have been 
employed, worn either in a locket-ring, whico is swung 
round to the inside of the palm and opened (thus reflect - 
ing the cards as dealt, or inserted into the bowl of a 
pipe, which is carelessly laid on a table, and the cards 
dealt over this, so that their reflection is seen in the mir- 
ror as the cards are dealt. By meaas of such devices, 
and skilled manipulation, the expert gambler so ar- 
ranges things that he invariably wins. 


The New “Geophone” 


NEW instrument for testing and listening to 
A sounds within the earth has been perfected by U. S. 

Engineers, and is said to be extremely sensitive. 
It has long been known 
that the earth—as well as 
water, air and ether 
convey vibrations, which 
can be converted into 
systematic messages by 
the appropriate means; 
and indeed a system of 
wireless telegraphy, us- 
ing the earth itself as the 
Lransmitting “wire,” has 
long been employed. We 
have perfected the “hy- 
drophone”’ for detecting 
the sounds in water; 
wireless apparatus for 
catching the invisible 
signals flashing through 
the ether; and various 
“amplifying” pieces of 
apparatus for increasing 






WATER 


“Charging” 
water by the use 


of the fingers. 
the volume of sound 
conveyed through the 
air. Now we have an apparatus for catching the 


sounds which the eartn itself conveys! This ‘‘geo- 
phone” depends for its operation upon a principle al- 
ready is general use—namely, the “magnaphone”—a 
mechanism which increases and magnifies all sounds 
enormously. Some of these instruments are so delicate 
that a fly, walking across the instrument, would emerge 
as a resounding roar; the slightest movement can be 
detected instantly. The rapid movement of a gnat’s 
wings will come forth like a young airplane; and so 
forth. The apparatus is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, in -~ ‘ration, the observer being Alan 
Leizhton of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. These devices 
were found woot useful during the war, to detect 
enemy underground operations. 


The Mystery 
of Radium 


R rei might 


well be called 
the “miracle 
substance.” 


It is due 
to this substance—of 
which | less 








than a 
pound exists in the 
whole world—that we 
owe our present the- 
ory as to the nature 
or structure of matter. 
Until the end of the 
last century, it was 
thought that the atom 
was indivisible; it was © 
the ultimate thing 

so far as solid matter 
was conceined, in 
our universe. But 
when M. and Mme. 
Curie discovered radium, it was found that a small 
amount of this substance continued to give off heat and 
erergy, without losing any heat or energy itself! What 
was happening? Was the whole doctrine of the conser- 


RADIOM LUMINOUS M.TEKIAL® 


A box compass with a 
compass card illumi- 
nated with undark ra- 
dium luminous material. 
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© UNDER OOD 
The Geophone being used to detect underground 
operations. It is invaluable in trench warfare. 


vation of energy wrong? The scientific world was up in 
arms! Finally Professor Rutherford advanced the 
theory—since proved to be correct—that the atoms 
themselves were breaking up; and that the heat and 
energy manifested were due to the internal energy of the 
atom itself—‘irtra-atemic energy.” The amount of 
ihis is prodigious. Sir Oliver Lodge has stated that the 
energy of a gram of radium, if capable of being utilized, 
would lift the whole British Navy as high as the summit 
of Mont Blanc. Unfortunately—or perhaps _fortu- 
nately—we are as yet unable to control this tremendous 
energy; we can only observe it. The tiniest particle of 
radium—no bigger than a pin-point—will give off heat 
and energy for years. The accompanying illustration 
shows us an electroscope which will detect the presence of 
four one-billionths of a gram of radium. This would be 
a physical impossibility with ary other substance. The 
activity of radium is due to the fact that it constantly 
gives off tiny particles or streams of energy. These are 
known as alpha, beta and gamma rays, and were firs! 
detected or distinguished by their varying sensitiveness 
to magnetic fields of attraction. 








© VAN DER WEYDE 
An electroscope which will detect the pres- 
ence of four one-billionths of a gram of 


radium, the most active substance known. 


Some of the laiest applications of radium products are 
the following: The motorist can apply it to his gasoline 
gauge; for the motor cyclist, there is a luminous speed- 
ometer; for the sick room, a thermos bottle, to the top 
of which is placed a dab or “undark”—an American 
product of radium emanations—which will enable the 
invalid to find it in the dark. A dab on the top of the 
glass will also serve to locate it. In the same way, 
special radium luminous markings have been devised for 
poison bottles—to cut down the frightful toll which 
accidental poisonings take every year. Illuminated 
graduating glasses will insure the proper “‘dose” being 
mixed, even ina dark room; and radium watches are, of 
course, relatively plentiful. ‘“Undark” has also been 
employed on airplane instruments, ship’s telegraph dials, 
house numbers and electric flashlight locators. 
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First to Commute {rm 


As the (row les _ eal 


Looking Out 
the Window 


Think of a com- 
muter doing 
this! He usually 
says, How about 
a game of bridge? 






























Warting for the 5:15 


Here are the pioneer flying com- 
muters, New York to Southampton, 
L.I. Left to right, Inglis Uppercu, 
Stewart Walker, Newell Tilton, 
John Grier, Ralph Ranlet, C. B. 
McDonald, Robert D. Wrenn, John 
Cross, Howard Page, and Charles 
E. Mitchell, the host of the party. 


No Cinders, No Dust 


The Seaplane Special at her moor- 
ings off the Columbia Yacht Club, 
Riverside Drive, New York. The 
round spots in the hull are the 
cabin windows. The awning is de- 
ceptive; it is part of the yacht club. 




















All Out! 


The arrival at South- 
ampton, on the ocean 
. side of Long Island. 
“Se Ninety breezy but 
: grimeless miles in 
little over an 


















They're Off! 


No hot plush seats 
or stuffy smoker. No 
soot-inhaling win- 
dows. Just air and 
sun and speed. And 
what an observation 
car! Lucky South- 
ampton commuters! 
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Old Stuff 


And the only old 
stuff about the tritz 
their families meet 
them at the 
dock in the 
same old way. 
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From Rothing to $8,000 a Day 
re) , 7 


By 
CHARLES O'NEILL 


HERE is a pot of gold at the end of the 

rainbow. Bill Crossland of Okmulgee, 

Oklahoma, has found it after a quest that 

spanned three-quarters of a century. 
As a pioneer of the type that soon will be 
seen no more, he followed the rainbow of for- 
tune from eastern Ohio, through the Middle 
West and along the frontier trails of Missouri 
and Oklahoma. His dream of a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow came true in the early 
part of 1920 when the great West Okmulgee oil 
pool near Okmulgee, Oklahoma, was discovered 
and Bill Crossland found his farm of 640 acres of 
land lving in the heart of the great pool. 

As the owner of the fee in his farm Crossland 
receives the oil royalty, or one-eighth of the value 
of the oil produced on the land, although the oil 
development work is being carried on by other 
persons who own the oil leases on Crossland’s laad. 
Crossland’s income is now from $5,000 to $8,000 
a day and steadily increasing. 

At the time the big pool was discovered Cross- 
land was a poor farmer working year in and year 
out on his land in the river bottoms twelve miles 
west of Okmulgee City. His home was an old log 
and frame house, built in the late eighties and rich 
in associations of the earlier and wilder days of 
Okmulgee County history. His household consisted 
of his unmarried son Charles, forty-two years old, 
a woman housekeeper, and his dog. 

Bill Crossland, mutli-millionaire, with an income 
of two million dollars per year, has not changed his 
status from the days when he was Bill Crossland, 
poor farmer. The old house is still his home and he 
still spends most of his time laboring with his son 
in the fields of his farm. 

Finding the pot of gold has not brought all hap- 
piness to the pioneer who followed the rainbow so 
many years. “It came a little ico late,” Crossland 
tells those who offer congratulations on his good 
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Got There 


the Crossland land, for $15,000, and started a test for the deep 
sands in the field, which have been discovered since the days of 


the Lyons Pool. 

Oil sand was encountered in this test at about 2760 
feet, five hundred feet deeper than any other well in the 
vicinity had ever been drilled, and a well, making 2000 
barrels daily was brought in. The oil from this 
well was 46 gravity, the highest grade oil ever 
found in Oklahoma, and the pipe line companies 
eagerly sought it at $4.00 per barrel, fifty cents 
above the market price. Since the bringing in 
of this well the history of other great oil pools 
has been repeated in the West Okmulgee pool. 
Fourteen wells have been completed, many of 
them on the Crossland land and the production 
of the pool is more than 16,000 barrels daily. 
Over a score of wells are now being drilled and 
locations have been made for as many more and 
the boundaries of the pool have not as yet 
been defined. There seems to be no doubt that 
Bill Crossland’s income will be $10,000 per day 
within a short time and the story of the pot of 
gold he sought so long will become one of the most 
interesting of the many similar tales that have come 

from the oil development in the Southwest. 


0A (ap and a Smile 
By 
FOE eMCDERMOTT 


NCE upon a time Minnesota defeated a 
gubernatorial candidate because his friends 
boasted that he ate his pie with a knife. 

Although lots of people in Minnesota do eat their 
pie and other victuals with a knife, the voters de- 
cided that they did not want a governor who would 
place his life in jeopardy every time the mess call 
sounded. 

And so it came to pass that this candidate and 
his educated knife were kicked down the backstairs 
and into a cold Minnesota night of political 
oblivion. 

This vear Minnesota had another famous candi- 
date—famous not because he showed a preference 











fortune. “If I could have had it a few years ago it 





would have meant so much to me. Of course I am 
glad to have it now and I aim to use what means 
I have to prolong my life so that I may see some of 
those near and dear to me enjoy many of the 


things that for a number of causes have so far been denied to them.” 
Crossland, who is seventy-six years old, is planning the first vacation 
He has bought a small and inexpensive touring car and 


of his lifetime. 
will soon leave with his son for a fishing trip in Colorado. 


Bom in the country near Zanesville, Ohio, on October 20, 1844, Bill 
Crossland took the western trail soon after he reached his majority and 
first sought to unearth the pot of gold in Sheridan county, Missouri, in 


and around the village of Sumner. 

rhirty years of labor as a stockman, farmer and trader 
failed to supply the comforts of life and when the rainbow 
pointed to Oklahoma in 1898, Crossland again took to the 
trail. After two or three years spent in Pottawatomie 
County, he came to Okmulgee and in the western part of 1 his 
county located the house which is now his home. He was 
then past fifty years old and seeking a place where he might 
spend the remainder of his days in peace. The house had 
been left vacant by the untimely death of both of its former 
occupants, who were slain in the Indian feuds, which were 
common in this State twenty and thirty years ago. Un- 
daunted by the fate of the two former owners of the house, 
Crossland bought it and in later years gradually acquired the 
640 acres around it, from which his great fortune is now 
being drawn. 


The Operators Were Pessimistic 


While Bill Crossland toiled through the years on his 
Okmulgee County farm, oil was discovered in Oklahoma, and 
Okmulgee County became one of the great oil-producing 
areas in Oklahoma, one of the great producing States. Cross- 
land’s land and other parts of what is now the West Okmul- 
gee pool were leased and drilled for oil about five years ago by 
James G. Lyon Some small production was 
found ir the upper sands and the section became known as 
ihe Lyons Pool, but produc tion soon stopped and the Lyons 
Pool passed into history. Oil operators generaily believed 

the site of the present pool was dry as far as oil was 
concerned, but some of the hopeful ones continued to hold 





s and associates. 


1919, Waite Phillips, an operator in the 


520 acres of leases, including most of 


Okmulgee fields, bought 


© © & omens 


Bill Crossland (above) whose income from oil royal- 
ties is $2,000,000, and his home, “‘ Rainbow’s End.” 












Louis L. Collins, of Minnesota. 


for the knife over the fork. He eats his pie the 
way all nice finishing schools recommend, but 
he won renown because his chief assets are a 
cap and a smile and because ,he doesn't care a 


whoop whether his socks match or not. 

The cap ard the smile became suddenly famous all over Minnesota in 
one of the most stirring political campaigns any State ever witnessed. 
Their wearer was Louis L. Collins of Minneapolis, famous wherever former 
soldiers gather, as the “little corporal” of the proud Rainbow Division. 
He was nominated as lieutenant-governor on the Republican ticket which 
is tantamount to election in this rock-ribbed Republican State. 

Pitted against the corporal for the position was one of “Pershing’s 


Hundred Heroes,” who was nearly as famous in the 
World War as Sergt. Al York of Pall Mall, Tenn. Collins’s 
opponent was a big, upstanding, two-fisted fight ing man, who 
wears a D. S. C., and half a dozen other medals, and whose 
bravery won him frequent mention in the dispatches from 
France in the thrilling summer of 1918. 


A Clean, Hard Fight 


In more ways than one, the candidates were opposites. 
Collins was a corporal; his opponent was a captain. Collins 
boasts 62 inches from crown to heel and the other boasts 72. 
Collins is 90 pounds lighter. Collins was one of the leaders 
in the finish fight against Townleyism; his opponent was the 
most popular candidate on the Townley ticket. In only one 
respect are the two similar: Both were first-class fighting men 
when the Boche needed attention during the recent prayer- 
meeting on Flanders field. 

Both were parvenus in the political game, but the rivals 
won the respect of every one by their clean campaigns. 

When the votes were counted, the showing of Collins 
dumfounded the most astute politicians. J. A. O. Preus, 
his running mate for governor, was nominated by a plurality 
of some 8,000 votes. Collins loped across the finish lire about 
22,000 to the good. 

When Uncle Sam threw down the gauntlet to the imperial 
German Empire, Collins’s desk closed with a savage bang. 
Despite a ‘scarcity cf altitude and a brevity of poundage he 
headed straight for an army recruiting office where he 
learned that modern Davids have no place in armies that 
do not use slungshots. The army, the navy and the marine 
corps all turned him down. 

(Concluded on page 177) 
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Keeping an Eye on Parts for Seven Hundred Years 













































































Sentries of Satan 

There are the makings of some 
very vivid nightmares in a visit 
to this balcony of Notre Dame. 




















Give It a Name 


Gargoyle comes from the Latin 
Surgulio, meaning throat. The 
derivation is especially apt here. 





























So This Is Paris! 
A congenial pair who have been 
contemplating the French capital 
since Notre Dame was young. 

















Satan Himself 
Probably the most famous gar- 
goyle in all the world. Middle 
Age imagination was flawless. 





















































Fixed Post and Fixed Eyes 
Among so many beasts that never were, the ele- 
phant looks lonely. Yet, in the Middle Ages, 
it may have seemed the most fantastic of ll. 





Notre Dame 
What haven’t they 
seen of Paris, these 
stone demons, which 
have looked down from 
the tower railings since 
the Middle Ages! 


Utilities, purely, in 
that they were de- 
signed to throw roof 
water clear of the 


walls, gargoy'es did not 
come accidentally by 
their satanic character- 
istics. They typified 
the evil spirits which 
lurk near a_ church 
and are ever ready 
to tempt the innocent 
as they go by. That 
the sculptors believed 
in a “literal hell” is 
evidenced by their 
notion of demons. 



























































Devilish but Faithful 


They have been shedding water from the storms 
of centuries and the hybrid on the left shows signs of 
wear and tear. All are to be repaired and restored, 
161 
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PEN and /INKLINGS 


What Does P. D. G. B. 


Mean? 


APHAEL PUMPELLY, in his book 
of reminiscences, tells an amusing 
experience of the early days of 

Prohibition in Kansas. 

He was on a train bound for the East. 
The day was very hot and the drinking 
water had given out. A long delay had 
kept the train at a station and opposite a 
saloon which could only supply unsatis- 
fving soft drinks. Two men coming from a 
building on the other side interested him— 
they each carried a bottle. As they be- 
longed to his car, Pumpelly asked to look 
at the label. It read: 

P. D. G. B. 
EXHAUSTION CURE 
Good for Consumption 

Dose AccORDING TO REQUIREMENTS 

“Then,” said Pumpelly, 
“T sought the source of 
those bottles. At one 
end of a billiard room a 
man was selling them... . 
A man ahead of me asked 
for a bottle of beer and 
was refused because ‘Kan- 
sas Prohibition was iron- 
clad in Kansas.’ As the 
applicant turned away, I 
handed over a half-dollar, 
asking for a bottle of Ex- 
haustion Cure. As I en- 
tered the car, a lady sit- 
ting opposite me looked up 
with an appealing smile. 
‘I have a corkscrew,’ she 
gently suggested. We 
found it was good Mil- 


waukee Beer. Then I went to the men and asked the meaning 


of P D.G.B. 


““Oh, we’ve solved that,’ came the answer. 


Damned Good Beer!’”’ 


Law-court Limericks 


LET RAINCOAT FRAUD CONVICT 
LEAVE, UNITED STATES 
Court Grants Gouled’s Piea That. Presence in Poland 
Is ot Importance in Deals 
(Newspaper clipping 
A swindler in raincoats named Felix 
Got a seven years term for a stealix, 
But the judge let him go 
They needed him so 
In Poland to pull off a dealix. 


The verdict was perfectly plain; 

Bill was guilty of robbing a train, 
But the judge said: “‘You’re free, 
You've a contract, I see, 

To finance a railroad in Spain.” 


A Penman renowned for his skill 
Was convicted of forging a will, 


‘It means Pretty 


Clive Herford 


Illustvations by the Author 





Design for inspector’s badge. 





“To direct motion pictures in Chili.’ 


And he sure would have got 
Twenty years, were it not 
For a date that he had in Brazil. 


John Perkins was caught in the act 
Of robbing a safe he had cracked; 
But the trial stopped short 
When John told the Court 
He had business in Greece to transact. 


There was a young chappie named Willy 
Whose relatives claimed he was “‘silly’’; 
Said the Judge: “That’s quite so 
But he’s signed up to go 
And direct Motion Pictures in Chili.” 


A Distressing Bank Failure 
STOCKING BANK MAY COST wad 
WOMAN LOSS OF ONE LEG 


Doctors Give Germs in Money as Cause of Possible 
Amputation. 
(News pa per clipping 


The well-known feminine 
financial institution known 
as the “first national 
bank” has received a seri- 
ous blow in the failure of 
one of these private re- 
positories for savings be- 
longing to a prominent 
member of the self-bank- 
ing sisterhood residing in 
the State of Connecticut. 

Physicians have diag- 
nosed the case as one of 
blood-poisoning and at- 
tribute it to germs from 
frequently handled bank 
bills. 

That the case will ex- 
cite universal sympathy, 
goes without saying, but 


apart from that, the widespread publicity it has received is unfor- 


tunate in the disturbing effect it must have on female banking circles. 





| 


i 


“You've a contract, I see.”’ 


And most particularly at this time when what was once known as 


the weaker sex is on the verge of attain- 
ing full political power, is it to be re- 
gretted that anything should happen 
to shake popular confidence in the 
ancient and honored system of feminine 
banking. 

Nevertheless, regrettable as it is, the 
warning that it conveys should not pass 
unheeded. All male financial institu- 
tions are inspected from time to time 
by bank inspectors or chartered ac- 
countants. Why should the female “first 
national bank” be an exception to ‘he 
rule? 

The matter should be brought before 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. 
The appointment of a Federal or State 
board of inspectors and a careful in- 
spection of these banks once every three 
months would prevent the repetition of 
such a lamentableoccurrence as this which 
has caused such alarm in Connecticut. 
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Man o’ War’s Owner 


Samuel D. Riddle, of Glen 
Riddle, Pa., gets a big share of 
the spotlight in which Man 0’ 
War basks. His face has sud- 
denly become as familiar as 
that of a presidential candi- 
date. Search of his features, 
however, fails to reveal the 
smile which with reason might 
be! there, as on an original 
investment of $5,000—that 
being the price paid for Man 0’ 
War ata yearling sale in 1918— 
Mr. Riddle has already reaped 
a return of $123,000, consider- 
ably more, by the way, than 
“six per cent. with safety.” 
Remaining stake engagements 
should increase this total to an 
even $200,000. Mr. Riddle 
has recently refused a six-figure 
offer for the illustrious colt 





A Rub After a Race 


A sporting writer refers to Man o’ 
War as the Babe Ruth of the track; 
and he is, as far as booming atten- 
dance figures is concerned. On days 
when Man o’ War is entered on the 
card, the turnstiles click like casta- 
nets in a Spanish dance. Man 0’ 
War's days, even when he is not due 
to race, are busy ones. He is never 
left alone, asleep or awake. He is 
expertly watched, exercised and fed. 
To keep him fit is the plan and scope 
of his diet, and it is here that his 
trainer’s knowledge gets in its best 
licks. .For instance, Man o’ War 
was inclined to eat too fast. That 
habit plays havoc with horses as 
well as humans, so we read that 
‘‘Trainer Feusel conceived the idea 
of feeding the colt with a bit in his 
mouth.”” Man o’ War’s life is a 
model of regularity. He is walked, 
run, cooled off, massaged, and fed 
according to schedule, and when 
he hits the hay—the hay happens to 
be sweet rye straw—he sleeps the 
sleep of a well-conditioned athlete. 





An -Amerivan K ing 


~Man 0 War, the Colt That Made 
a World's Record for a Mle and 
an Eighth, 1:49 1-5, at Aqueduct 




























Man o’ War Himself 


The wonder colt is the son of Fair 
Play-Mahubah. He was foaled at 
the nursery stud in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—a State long famous for its 
horses and horsemen. August Bel- 
mont it was who sold him to Mr. 
Riddle. Man o’ War’s first race was 
in June, 1918, which he won. Purse 
after purse he brought to the Riddle 
colors, meeting his first, and only, de 
feat at Saratoga when he finished 
second to Upset in the Sanford 
Memorial. His winnings for the year 
was $83,726. When Man o’ War isen- 
tered, owners of other horses “‘scratch.”’ 





BATRAL NEWS PHOTOS 











Man oO’ War in Action, Kummer Up 


A popular racehorse is like a popular pitcher; his every move is watched and 
worshiped. Also, photographed. Again like a pitcher, Man o’ War has “‘speed 
to burn,” change of pace, and gameness to show his best, ‘in a pinch.” 
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Man o’ War’s Trainer 


Bringing up a racehorse, and 


bringing him up to the peak 


speed and stamina attained by 


Man o’ War, is a specialty « 
specialties in a specialty age 


Louis Feusel’s fame is secure. if 


he never trains another thor 


oughbred. Feusel made Man 
o’ War the wonder he is, having 


handled him from the time the 
horse was foaled. Man o’ Wai 
has a personal caretaker, but 
Feusel is big boss of the stable 


The Jockey Who 
Rides Him 


Kummer, wearing the 
Riddle colors, and 
bearing the saddl 
from which he guided 
Man o’ War to glor 

















His Custom-Made 


Shoes 
Here they are—-the shox 
which Man o’ Wa! 
on when he smashed t 
record at Aqueduct track 
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Pretty Rough Treatment But 
Champions Will Stand It 





. your dealer to strike the 


porcelain with an iron bar. 


The famous No. 3450 Insulator 
in Champion Spark Plugs resists 
this severe test perfectly. It is 
your safeguard against the shocks, 
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A Mexican NGsadventure 


(Continued from page 147) 


chin. ‘The man from the South had been 
half-sitting on the edge of the table, and 
when he received this blow he slid, for the 
table was polished as smooth as a dancing- 
floor. While on his flight he accumulated 
the portfolios, ink-wells, pens and pencils 
of the cabinet members, and with the ink 
splattering he landed—I hesitate to de- 
scribe the disgraceful scene—into the lap 
of none other than Francisco I. Madero, Jr., 
“little man of destiny.” 

Madero, like most little men in a large 
position, affected a dignity not in keeping 
with his appearance; he was not pompous, 
but it must be remembered he in effect 
was the President of Mexico. All eyes 
turned toward Madero and the man with 
the beard. They had become so en- 
twined in the fall that it was with difii- 
culty that they got to their feet with any 
show of grace. One was attending a bro- 
ken jaw, and the other an inky face when 
t was discovered that Magnus had de- 
parted. It was the only time on record 





el vibration and temperature changes 
se that constantly attack the spark 
i li plugs in your engine. 
¥ ) 
i ¥ - 4 There is a Champion Spark 
if C a ) Plug specially designed for every 
' ) : type of engine. Order a set from 





your dealer today. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 








Cham pion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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MILES ON A 
GALLON OF GAS 


ARE YOU GETTING ANYWHERE 
NEAR THAT=FROM YOUR FORD? 





Suppose you are getting twenty-two miles on a gallon of 
4 Then, suppose you increased that mileage to THIRTY. 
here is eight miles of added travel—motoring that didn’t 
t) a red cent more than you are now paying—a reduc- 

of approximately ¢hirty-three and one-third per cent. 
The New Stromberg Carburetor for Fords HAS caused just 
h astounding cost reductions for tens of thousands of 


he world's official economy record. A mileage 
ever been equaled—37 4-10 miles on a single 





for immediate installation. Equipped with new im- 
isy starting attachment, Call on your local dealer or 
for descriptive matter. Beat the high cost of gas. 
j r Ford a far more dependable and a far more econom- 
, r than ever before 
STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
64 East 25th Street Dept. 811 Chicago, Iil. 


New STROMBERG Does it! 
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that he ran away. 

The man with the beard proved to be 
Pepe Azcona, of Guadalajara, president of 
the Anti-Reelection party of Jalisco. 
Although he was the result and not the 
cause of the accident, his dignity had been 
damaged, and while Mr. Madero quieted 
his apologies it was clear that no man can 
tumble ink bottles and then himself into 
the lap of a President and at the same 
time retain his political prestige. Also, the 
broken jaw prevented Azcona from mak- 
ing the speech that Sunday at the statue of 
Benito Juarez, for which purpose he had 
come North. Azcona returned at once, a 
broken man with a broken jaw. 

It was not long until Pascual Orozco, 
| the mainstay of the Madero rising, re- 
| belled against his chief and turned Chihua- 
| hua upside down again. Villa did the 
| same thing a few years later. Terrible 
‘has been the fate of that Mexican state 
| with che name terrible to pronounce. 

| The 1912 revolution found Magnus in 
the field close to Don Pascual, that tall, 
blond ore-freighter of Cusihuiriachic, a 
mining town very humanely abbreviated 
into Cusi. Orozco was honest, so honest 
he would admit defeat, and Magnus 
made much romance of him. 

It was at El Paso toward the end of the 
Orozco effort that I last saw Magnus on 
Mexican duty. He had made a ride of two 
hundred miles to bring out some news of 
great importance. The railways had been 
cut and he made every mile ov horseback, 
but he arrived with his monocle well in 
place. Eduardo Magnus was a type of 
wer correspondent long since almost ex- 
tinct, for he endured the dangers and the 
hardships of each campaign. He was not 
;merely a writer who followed battles, as 
‘are so many of those known as war corre- 
spondents. Magnus was employed then 
by an American newspaper, and _ his 
English was very good after his sentences 
had been dissected by the editor. He 
wrote English as he wrote Spanish. The 
Mexican journalists build their sentences 
as Mexicans build their houses—struc- 
tures rambling about a flower garden. 

“T am tired of this life,’’ Eduardo told 
me. “It’s not the hardship. I rather 
like that. But there is no art in it; the 
newspapers only want facts or what sound 
like facts. Facts are nothing in this 
| life.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, unless 
you are referring to your old love, poetry.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it. I want to devote 
all my time to poetry, and I can’t make 
money at it. They don’t want good 
poetry, either. Why, I have here” (and he 
kicked his saddle bags) “more than a 
bushel of poems in English and Spanish. 
I’ve sent them to magazines in Mexico, 
Madrid, New York, London. They all 
come back.” 














‘ 


I might have told him his poetry was 
too old-fashioned—and I might have added 
that it was not even very good of its kind. 
To sell a verse with Latin in it nowadays 
is difficult enough for a master. 

“You and IJ are constituted differently,” 
Magnus told me, and then he declaimed a 
verse, which is good enough—not being 
his own—to bear repeating here: 


En este mundo traidor 

nada es verdad ni mentira. 
Todo es segun el color 

del cristal conque se mira, 


It is an old idea, bui the expression is as 
pat in the Spanish as Magnus’s English 
version Was prosy, 


Treacherous world, without stint! 
Nothing is truth nor lie. 

All things appear with the tint 
Of the glass before the eye. 


“You are always wearing blue glasses,” 
he explained. 

“And your monocle is of rose-colored 
glass,” I retorted, “but I’d think you 
could see things as they are with the 
other eye.” 

“That’s the beauty of it,” he contested. 
“With one eye I see things as they are 
and with the other as they should be. 
Poetry is as they should be.” 

Corporal Eduardo Magnus, Foreign 
Legion, French army, fought more bravely 
than he fought well, they say. He 
came back with a wound in the stomach 
where a big German infantryman had 
played a better game of bayonette. I 
never could learn the details, except the 
bare fact that the big German had played 
a trick in the contest and had escaped with 
only a scratch from Magnus’s knife. 

It was characteristic of Magnus’s life. 
He was skilful in all forms of combat, 
strong, brave and intelligent. But some- 
how through ill-fortune or a trick of his 
antagonist he forever was getting the worst 
of it, as the many scars attested. Magnus 
himself attributed all this to mere bad luck. 
I can think of no better explanation. 

Eduardo and I met only a few days ago 
in the Grand Central Station in New York 
City, and he missed his train to sit and 
chat with me. He wore eye-glasses in 
place of his monocle and he was dressed 
regularly enough. 

‘T’ve gone into the exporting business,” 
he told me. “My father set me up. Come 
over to my office some day; I’m near you. 
I just got back from Havana, and I’m 
having the devil of a time with a big ship- 
ment of potatoes,” and he rambled on 
about the potato market, freight rates 
and war taxes. 

‘What in thunder’s come over you?” I 
asked. “Why, the last time we met— 
there in the Sheldon in El Paso, you re- 
member—you were crying because you 
couldn’t be a poet. And now it’s pota- 
toes!” 

“Oh, I’m still interested in poetry,’ he 
said, “but as an avocation. One must 
settle down sometime. I have found I 
cannot use art in business; so I have 
divided myself—half business man, half 
poet, one rose glass and one clear one. The 
less finesse you have the better you will do 
in business. Good business is merely 
brains without finesse.” 

Had Magnus’s Jewish blood finally 
brought him into trade, despite all lust for 
adventure, romance and poetry of his 
soul? Not a bit of it, for he told me: 

“ Between you and the gate post and me”’ 
(Magnus always was polite to the gate 
posts of life), “I’m going to marry. And you 
know potatoes are more important than 
poetry in matrimony—that is in this 
materialistic age. And say, did you hear 


(Concluded on page 170) 
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“Our trucks now run on Goodyear Cord Tires—maintain much better schedules, both on concrete 
highways and mountain roads, than were possible on solids; to Sacramento, 50 miles, and, in the 
summer, to Lake Tahoe, 61 miles. Save gasoline, oil, repairs. One 22-ton truck goes 7'/2 to 8 miles 
per gallon. A %-ton unit has traveled 45,000 miles with only trifling repairs. Pneumatics carry 
fragile loads we could not risk on solids. Goodyear Cord mileages average 11,000—an excellent 
record here.’’—F. H. Fitzlaff, Owner, El Dorado Transportation Company, Placerville, California 





From scenes of vastly different activity, from 
frontier places and from populous centers, comes 
evidence like this, of the competence of Goodyear 
Cord Tires on trucks. 


Lonely mountain trails and jammed _ business 
streets alike find them ridding trucks of handi- 
caps due to solid tires and thereby increasing the 
earning power of units and fleets. 


These active, pliant, gripping Goodyear Cord 
Tires do not yield to stubborn conditions of 
routes and weather, but enable uninterrupted and 
punctual hauling despite them. 


Their employment advances the working spirit 
of drivers, makes trucks easier to handle, protects 
mechanisms, loads and roads, and often cuts 
sizable sums off operating costs. 


Made powerful by Goodyear Cord construction, 
plus the care that protects our good name, these 
tires are conveniently available through Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Stations everywhere. 


Industrial records showing how pneumatics im- 
prove diversified hauling are supplied on request 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal. 











CORD TIRES 


jyear Tire & Rubver ve, 
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Your Car Deserves It 


To do its full duty your car needs 
the protection of the best oil. Neither 
heat nor wear will break up the 
protecting film of Havoline Oil. It 
makes a real difference in the smooth- 


running efficiency and long life of 
your motor. And it gives more miles 
to the gallon. Don’t just say “‘oil’’— 
ask for your grade of Havoline Oil, 
and in its sealed containers. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Incorporated 


An independent company that produces and refines its own petroleum 








Use the Shaving Stick for econ- 
omical and satisfactory lather. We 
cen give this advice without bias, 
for we make Shaving Cream and 
Powder, as well as Shaving Sticks. 
send 4c. for trial size of any one 
of these. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 2( 


e le 
199 Fulton St. New York 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


As We Were Saying 


By -ARTHUR H, FOLWELL 


THE SILENT MAJORITY 
“TI want to get back into private life so I 
- valk d h eet and look citi 
lin the eye without wondering whether they (DEAD ACTOR SENDS CALL 
are pointing with pride to me or viewing me FROM WORLD OF SPIRITS 


with alarm.’”’—From an interview with 
Vice-President Marshall. ——— 

Garrick Greasepaint, Late Matinee Idol, 
First of Profession to ‘““Come Back.” 


short of sheer impossibility that would keep 
him from doing it? 


Thanks, Thomas, for that soothing 
thought. 

Though sweet to man is fame, 

How dearly is such glory bought, 
How fickle is the same! 

Until I glimpsed those words of thine, 
Within my bosom’s sphere 

I nourished hope that even mine 
Might prove a swell career. 

Then, Thomas, with relief I sigh’d, 
And life regained its charm;— 

Folks neither point me out with pride, 
Nor view me with alarm. 


SAYS HE’S TURNING ’EM AWAY 


Announces His Engagement on Biggest of 
“Big Time” Circuits—Eternity. 
That is the sort of headline—only it 
would be more so— which awaits the his- 
trionic spook, And yet, knowing him, we 
hear him not. We get from the vague 
beyond nothing but imperfectly confirmed 
|reports of messages that seldom matter. 
| Scientists take solemn oath that when they 
have passed on they will positively drop us 
a mystic line, and demise occurring, their 
surviving associates.on earth get into sol- 
emn fracas over whether such a mystic line 
has been received. No actor would think 
| it necessary to take a solemn oath that he 
would talk about himself, dead or alive, 
and it would never occur to his colleagues 
| toask him, not any more than they’d exact 
a pledge that he would talk about himself 
in the grillroom of the Lambs. No; we’re 
| Cheer up, old scouts, who play the game | convinced that communication is impossi- 
Sense notice or a cheer, ble; that it’s not done. It is obvious. There 
Our jobs are small, our lives are tame; | are legions of dead actors, and there is not 
We simply answer, “Here!” a peep out of any of them. 
But when, with philosophic eye, And baseball. If spirit communication 
We note the lime-lit men | is feasible, why do we not hear from the 
All eager from the stage to fly, | departed great of the diamond? What 
We can be happy, then; came * $n: ; Pic 
fur we've Ghecueity tet auc Guide. keeps Old Hoss Radbourne, who pitched 
Rthiiien 35 Gata: | for Providence, from giving us a compara 
Folks neither point us out with pride, | tive line on Grover Cleveland Alexander? 
| Nor view us with alarm! | What keeps Delehanty or Mike Tiernan— 
| great batters in the flesh—from passing 
| down a few comments on the subject of 
| Babe Ruth’s home runs? Something does, 
New York, through somebody’s civic that’s sure, or we should hear from them. 
|enterprise, has inauguarated a series of | All we draw from the spirit world, via the 
\‘““Neighbor Days,” days on which the | obliging medium, is mushy generality stuff 
| pleasant word, the neighborly greeting, | to the effect that “Uncle is well and hap- 
| shall prevail over callous indifference. | py,” or ‘Cousin Melissa wishes you were 
|The movement is a worthy one. In the | with her.” 
case of hold-ups, it will do much to relieve It would be presumptuous on the part of 
strained relations if a quietly jovial, ‘Good | any mortal to deny that communication 
evening, neighbor,” is passed by the gun- | between the spirit world and our own takes 
|man to his victim before he takes the lat- | place. We shall have to leave it where we 
| ter’s watch and money. Slowly but surely, | found it. But this we say: that the service 
| New York is learning the little niceties of | is rotten bad. Communication may be 
| civilization. possible, but we wager that some of the 
<-> spirits, after jiggling the hook up and down 
| for a decade or two, walk out of the spirit- 
| The Democratic nominee advocates a| booth, mad clean through, without even 
public golf course for every community, and trying to get their nickel back. 
|has said so openly. The Drys will 9 > 
| him mercilessly up until he goes on record as | 
if tie Wineteonth Bide. P | AIR: JOHN BROWN 
| ‘*My heart isin the grave with our cause.” 
|—William Jennings Bryan. 
| Old Bill Bryan’s heart's a-mouldering 
1 CHALLENGE TO SPIRITS in the grave, 
: , | Old Bill Bryan’s heart’s a-mouldering 
One of the hard ones for a mere layman | in the grave, 
| to guess is why the folks who most liked | Od Bill Bryan’s heart's a-mouldering 
| publicity on earth never call us up from the in his grave, 
spirit world after they have passed on.| But his gab goes marching on! 
| Indeed, the absence of such messages is a | (Repeat till exhausted) 
stiff blow to the theory that communica- | 
tion is possible. oom 
| Take the average demised actor, for! Government reportsassure usof “ bumper 
example. Wouldn’t you thik, knowing his | crops” and therefore of no additional rise 
former fondness for press notices, that he | jn the price of foo. Between the farms 
would literally fall over his spirit self in his | and the consumer, however, there are a 
haste to wig-wag the rialto? Think what | number of gentlemen whose job and joy is 
it would mean to him, if he put over a | to put the bump in bumper. 
single wireless wallop! Not even a world <> 


war could keep him off the front page. 
Assuming his spirit self to be like his Health authorities declare that New 


| There never was—and here's the rub 
A man so great and wise 

He did not seem an awful dub 
In half the people’s eyes. 

There never was a brainless gink, 
I confidently state, 

Who did not make some people think 
That he was wise and great. 

And thus old Hoi Polloi divide, 
And stretching forth their arm, 

At times point dullards out with pride: 
View sages with alarm. 
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| earthly self, would he be indifferent, think 
you, to such a chance? If an actor (late) 
could get his name in all the papers at once, 
| just knew he could, simply by scouting for 
an obliging medium, is there any force 


York City breeds its own mosquitoes, 
being wholly independent in this respect 
of New Jersey. Relief indeed! New 
York may now confound those who say 
that it is not self-sustaining. 
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SERS of motor trucks nowadays are fast 
realizing that it is most economical to 
buy a truck of highest grade. 


What may seem a low priced truck may be 
an expensive, short lived truck, after all. 


A GMC truck means unusual economy as 
to both first cost and cost of operation 


Motor trucks which will run 30,000 to 35,000 
miles with practically no repairs are indeed 
economical. Many a GMC has done this. 


GMC Trucks are built in a factory where 
genuine quality is the first consideration. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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You can 
stop almost 
in mid-air 
No matter how fast you fly, 
Garco will slow down your car 


as easily as nothing, or stop 
it as quickly as you wish. 





Garco is as tough, strong and endur- 
ing as able brake lining engineers can 
make it. First grade material and 
careful workmanship are woven into 
every foot. 

The Garco dealer 
brake lining troubles. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


will cure your 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 








ASBESTOS 





You wsmssy 


Why stay THIN as a rail? You 
don't have to! And you dc on tha 
Oe ee ug 











you a pill-feeder 

Do vou expect Health and Strength in 
tableid ferm--through plils, potions and 
other exploited pifile 

You can't do it; it can't be done. 


The only way to be v 0 build op ¥g your 
body--all of it, throug ture's me 
not by pampering the » nach It is not 
fate that is making y a failure; it’s that 
poor emaciated body r =z" y — ;- 
sickness shows plain i nd 


world loves healthy people "So a ieALTHY 
STRONG.-- VITAL Ra Rey ng 


think too long send t 2c stamps to 


0 O' 
and Conservation of Health, ‘Strength 
and Mental Energy,’’ written by the 

strongest physical instructor in the world 


[LIONEL STRONGFORT 


and Health Special 
[ STRONGFORT mi. rast Institate neous: N.J. 





The Perfeet Man Founded 1895 











- Your Skin 4! 





OUR skin can nina uickly seueed | 
: of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
= Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new treatment called 


**Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facia] Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘‘A Clear- 
Tone Skin?’ telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. 


E. S. GIVENS jancce'city, missourt 
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| bread on the 


| Pe P om Paris 


mili med ; 


Dinner that night was the noisy affair 
it has grown suddenly to be in our family 
Rosy, Aimee and I had Louis« 
Was away. John was resplendent in a 
new uniform. Ted was flippant. William, 
who had ccme in late, and Jim were argu 
ing with Dad, which always makes him 
explosive. Then the Evans boys came, 
in time nicely calculated to be served with 
coffee and homemade chocolate cake; they 
were in flannels, as was Ted, for there was 
dancing at the Casino Wednesday nights 

With apparent frankness they informed 
every one who would listen what a lark of 
a day we'd had and how many crabs we 
hadn’t caught and everything—every 
thing, but what did happen. Somehow, 


dressed 


boys always slide over a joke on them 
selves. I wanted to tell it, but when | 
looked at William, I decided net to. 


William’s all right; but he doesn’t see 


jokes quickly. 


Then came our third shock in twenty 
four hours! 
Aimee rose; rushing 


















over to Eddie, she put 
her arms about his 
neck giving him a 
little squeeze; then, 
with a quick, birdlike 
. she kissed 
him on both cheeks 

The family drew in 
its breath 

Standing with her 
arm resting on Eddie’s 
shoulder. Aimee shook 
her finger scornfully at 
William, who had paused 
to watch, with a piece of 
Way to his 
“We have not miss 
much today,” she 


mouth. 
you ver’ 
said 

William dropped his bread 
as if he had acquired a sudden 
distaste for it; Mother looked 
shocked and distr everybody 
else began talking at once as peopl 
|do when they wish to display per 
fect ease after an embarrassment. 

** Atte nde ; Jaime beaucoup la 
dance And, drawing a piece ol 
chiffon over her bare shoulders, so 
as to keep from taking cold, Aimee cap 
tured the bewildered but perfectly will 
ing Eddie and whisked him off to the 
| Casino 
Dinner was over. 
Rosy and Jim moved in a direct line for 
swing. Teddy and Tommy Evans 
moved in a direct line for the blond across 
the street. Mother went into the kitchen 
to consult Norah about breakfast. There 
was no reason now why I shouldn’t have the 
remaining piece of chocolate cake, so I 
took it, and discovered that John was still 
in the room and eyeing me with cold sus 
pic ion 

“What’s the matter?” 1 asked uneasily 

“Nothing,” he snapped and strode out 

William had already lighted his pipe and 
gone into the library. Funny, no matter 
|how many people we get into this house, 
there is never anything for me to do. | 
{thought if 1 could sneak something for 
bidden out of the bookcase, I’d go to bed 
and read. I wished to high Heaven Bobby 
would come home (Bobbv? He’s just 
friend of my brothers’) marry me, and let 
me do as | like 

At the library door I paused bec 
heard my 
but she’s beet 
William Was S$ 
John, in his most 
tone: “1 tell you, Bill, pag anything 
fishy begins to happen in this 
best for everybody tO keep an eye on 
Elizabeth.” 

“T can’t see how Betty can 
sponsible for Aimee’s acting 


‘sed; 


iuse | 
name 
Elizabeth all 


with | 
sounded 


day,” wing. He 
disturbs 
offensive officer 


house, it’s 


be held re- 


so-so" 


m page 157) 


William could'nt find the word so he sema 
phored with his arms 

“Tf it was my wife, l’d shake her!” 

Yes he would! Shake Louise? He 
might shoot her or stab her, but one flash 
from Queen Louise’s eyes would wither the 
hand that was stretched out to touch her! 
I giggled. 

It led to discovery and | was put on the 
carpet which means, to be quizzed about 
something and getting a wigging no matter 
what you answer. 

“What do you know about this, 
little imp?” It was John talking. 

“About what?” I asked innocently. 

“Vou. know! Come, speak up,” he 
replied sternly. 

“Don’t waste that military stuff on me. 

don’t know anything about anything.”’ 
I must have looked stubborn. 

“So that’s your story, is it?”’ 

“Yep. And I’m going to stick to it.” 

“Oh. Well, you’re dismissed!” He 
turned on his heel to the fireplace, but I 
could swear I saw a grin back of his ears. 

Mother passed through the hall just 

ibout then. She looked tired and vaguely 

troubled. I knew she’d take being a 

mother to this French girl seriously. 
She wasn’t too engrossed thinking of 

\imee to forget to suggest that I go 
to bed. Se 1 did. 

The big clock in the hall was 

striking twelve when the front 

door slammed. It was Eddie 

and Aimee returning from the 
dance. I got out of bed 
to sit on the top step 

of the stairs; one can 

see and hear quite 
nicely from this 

Strategic po- 

sition, and I 

didn’t want to 

miss anything. 
William came 

out of the li- 

brary, meeting 

them in the 
hall. I thrilled. 

There was a 

queer glitter in 

“She brought bis eyes. My 
forth a_photo- help might be 
graph, chattered needed yet; I’ve 
to it, and held straightened 
it to her breast. things before 

for this family. 

Eddie kissed Aimee’s hand with a gal- 
lantry that was altogether French; then, 
turning to William, he held out his own 
hand and said with a winning frankness 
that was altogether American: “I think 
your little wife is laboring under some sort 
of delusion, Bill, but I can’t make out just 
what it is. Honest, I thought you were all 
coming over to the Casino later. Maybe 
Betty knows—” He looked straight into 
William’s eyes with his own, wide, blue 
ones. Eddie’s really a nice boy, you know. 
Not that I won’t make him pay for that 
last insinuation. 


ve U 


William shook hands and Eddie left!! 


I sighed; there was to be then, no duel. 
hat’s the way promising situations peter 
out in this family. 


“Of what do you speak? Why does he 


go away again this time of the night? | 


Quoi?” Aimee stood on tiptoe the better 
to talk to William and pound him on the 
chest. 

There ensued a Jively dialogue all 
French; the only part of which I under- 
stood was but the leetle Bettee, she 
say 

It was at this point that I decided the 


hall was drafty and my feet were getting 


cold. 

Later. when they came upstairs Aimee 
was sobbing, “Bettee; she say he, they 
was some more brother. 
to kiss the ver’ yong so chic sister, Aimee 

(Concluded on page 170) 
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Light and Power 
th a twist of the wrist 


Every single electric socket everywhere 
ismade instantly useful for two purposes. 


302 


The device that makes 
Electrical Appliances 
complete! y convenient. The 
dominantly superior plug. 


At your Dealer’s 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicage New York San Francisco 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


wepeetive, | Aecountante command 
need them. 






ite now for ie aormeten and free 
book of accountancy 


LaSALLE EXTENSION. UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 





She say you make 





Institution in the World 
Dept 851-H 


FREE BOOK Learn Piano! 


| Chicago 
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| M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studie DH, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mas 


TRIAL 


ont this ad and mail it to os, with your name and 
pea ne money); and we will — Le FF. Lae nd 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, 
the razor for 30 da FREE; then pot — rey it. pas peye ros 
$1.85. ives beat ke it retarn it. SEND NO M 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Varied Views Both East and West | | —”. CC 














Fish That Insist on Being Caught 


So heavy was the run of smelts on Sandy River, Oregon, that the fish 
did everything but walk ashore. Living costs tumbled. The smelts 
battled their way up the Columbia River to the Sandy to spawn. 





























© enverwoor 
Oscar A. Hemlein, V. P. of a 
Missouri corporation at 8. 
His father is president and 
wishes his son to learn early. 











© aDach 
Kei Hara, upon whose plea the 
Emperor of Japan dissolved the 
Diet. His act followed vio- 
lent scenes by the suffragists. 




















PHOTO BY B. 4. LaIRD 


A Grim Souvenir of the War 


A German mine picked up off the Jersey coast. These mines were 
planted by scores along the Atlantic seaboard and sank several vessels. 
The photo shows the process of dismantling—a ticklish operation. 


f The The magazine that t pu ats you on speaking t rms with you vorit 
| | IN 0c A € A COPY ” er Sale 40 1/i Newsstands $2.00A Y 














TIFFANY & CO. 








JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 





EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


| FIFTH AVENUE & 0]! STREET 
| NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 





221 REGENT STREET 
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Suspenders 





“FP” PUTTEES 


For camping. hunting and outdoor sports, wear Fox's 
Spiral Puttees. Made on a curve, of the best English 
wool, they fit the leg in smart, neat spirals. They 
will not fray or ravel at the edge like ordinary puttees. 






They are waterproof and very durable. In khaki w waael band 
forest green, cadet blue, etc the back ” 
The genuine Fox's—the puttee of the world-——have end ne ~eall 
a small brass tag with the name and the letter se ’ 
R or L, for right or left, on each puttee. If your es 
dealer hasn't them we'll supply you direct od 
Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 = 
Extra Fine Light Weight 4. 50 Ohio Suspender Co.,! 


Extra Fine Light Shade Mansfield, O 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION : 
<abtt. tunes Rannnnnnnnnnsy 
Dept.6 New York City 
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- Smart Hotel re Sua People | HUDSON | RIVER NIGHT ues 


Metropolitan in every respect, yethomey | Daily fror > 
in its atmosphere day Pp ot nd I M 2 H 
P M and 9 P.M v — St f 
HOTEL WOLCOTT (daylight saving Due Alban 
Very desirable for women traveling alone or rnit s. A.M. Dir 


Thirty- ~Firat St. by Fifth Ave., New York _— Phone Cana! 9000 
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Bdecsrsiatan Rates Apt 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY Two Twenty-Five Fifth Avenue NEW RA 
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I Earned $22 Monn 












r THIS is 
Richard A. 

Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 
in four months with a Hay- 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was tele sao operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job—bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 2’‘ years as operator.” 
There are now 500 stations where tire ree 
Pairing is neglected. 


i Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 
I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figuresand profit. Send 
for it! What Oldham and others 
are doing You can do, $2500.00 te 
$4,000.00 per year is conservative, 
Like Mr. Uldhara— One machine 
will stert you. Then open a shop. 
You can see business all around you. Put 
out a Haywood Sign and business will 
come to you. Now get started. Send for 
the Big Book and start making money. 
M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Havwood Tire & Equipment Co. 
690 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind, 




























Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


mechanically inclined? 
Come to the Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books. 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


ractical training by which 6,000 “" 
iers were trained for U.S. Gov- ®@ 
ae and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar ie School. 


LEARN A TRADE 



























IOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, M0. 





_ ¥2 Price $2,50 | 


SEND NO FiONEY' 


IF You Can Tell it froma | 
ae GENUINE DIAMOND Sens 1 back’ 


To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles the finest genuine South on Diamond (cost- 
ing 50 times as much), with same DAZZLING RAINBOW- 
FIRE, (Guaranteed 20 yrs. oem send this Ladies a 
Ring with one carat ~ _oe yee ene $4.98) for Heit 
‘us e thin 


ce to oo “ 
bot Gents. Heavy T: cath Bele er Ring, (Ca‘ Price $6.26 
for $3. led WarTax l5¢. Mountin aren ar finest 1? karat 
ae fill yy Diamonds are EED FOR 20 
iD NO MONEY. Just a pooiand ot this ad., 
state size ee we will mail at once C. O. D. If not fully 
pleased, onern in 2 days for MONEY BACK, less handling 
et quick: offer limited; only one to a customer 
Write tort FREE Catalog. AGE WANTED. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. L W-2 Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE. 
It is invisible, me ah 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or_ old 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
tair chy sggmeete ge 3 
all wer the « ul 
describes causes of deafness; tells how and wt io the MORL EY 
PHONE. affords relief Over 100,000 sold 

The Moriey Company, 26 S. Sth &., Dept. 774, Philadelphia. 


WHAT EVERY GIRL | 
SHOULD KNOW s5 
Sent Prepaid sor only 50c 
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-Mysteries of the Great Pyramids — 


HE Great Pyramid of Gizah has al 

ways been considered one of the 
“seven wonders cf the world.” Hov. it 
came to be built, and the objects of its 
construction are alike mysteries. Various 
theories exist—tnat it was a great tomb; 
a storehouse for hidden valuables and 
archives; a granary; an astronomical ob 
servatory, etc. How the enormous stones 
of which it is built could ever have been 
lifted into place is another marvel; and 
various theories have again been advanced 
by way of explanation. There are also a 
number of most odd and’ curious “coinci- 
dences"’—to use a mild word—in connec- 
tion with this structure. Thus, if lines be 
drawn through the land surfaces of both 
hemispheres, it is said that the intersection 
of these lines will lie directly over the great 
Pyramid: The structure orients exactly 
north, south, east and west. The num- 
ber of “Pyramid Inches,” if calculated as 


The NO ep 


miles, give us the exact distances between 
our earth and the sun; between the equa- 
tor and the North Pole, etc. Further, it is 
said that the Great Pyramid gives us, 
theoretically, the exact measurement 

the exact relationship between the 
diameter and circumference of a circle, 
that is. 

One great mystery concerning the Great 
Pyramid is this: For hundreds of years—in 
fact, since the days of ancient Egypt—the 
Pyramid remained unopened. When it was 
finally broken into, about 1,000 A.D., and 
a passage discovered, leading to tue King’s 
Chamber, a stone coffin was found in the 
room. 


the floor! Who took it? Where had it 
gone? That is one of the great mysteries— 

one of those hidden secrets, which will ever 
surround this wonderful and awe-inspiring 
structure. 


Third Party 


(Concluded from page 1357) 


personal credit readily available and 
cheap to farmers, maintenance of depend 
able transportation for farm products, or 
ganization of State and national advisory 
service for farmers, coéperation of farmers 
and consumers under government protec- 
tion. 

It does not need a new political party to 
teach us the need of some of these de- 
mands. 
that is precisely what is coming unless a 
way is found to check present tendencies. 
Today no farmer in this Eastern country 
ie borrow a dollar on his land. If he 
| 
} 
| 





goes to the bank for a personal loan he is 
virtually finger-printed and pedigreed like 
}a criminal and treated as though he were 
| not in business at all, let alone being in the 
| most essential business in the world. The 
|farmers are sore, and justly so, but they 
}won’t get far by tying up to a fortuitous 
of theorizing radicals whose chief 


grouy ‘ 
Pheir case deser\ es 


}industry is talking. 
better backing. Indeed theirs is the case 
of the whole people and even if the intel 


2A Mexican 


A touch of hunger will do it, and | 


ligence and conscience of the country are 
slow in responding, the stomachs of the 
nation will soon get busy in their behalf. 
Three times a day the nation will resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole to con- 
sider the food question, and in due time the 
farmer will get a square deal 

The new platform would pay for“all its 
gifts of happiness to the people by taxing 
the few to support the many. Noone with 
less than $3coo a year is to pay any 
taxes. 

This would be good except for a few un- 
fortunate drawbacks. Those who get 
less than $3000 are a majority. If they 
take control and make the minority pay, 
then we have taxation without represen- 
tation, which has never worked well here. 
Besides you cannot reduce the high cost of 
living by jacking up wages, and shortening 
hours, estabiishing public ownership of 
wealth, and then pay for all these bless- 
ings by robbing the rica. The rich would 
soon become poor. And what weuld the 
birdies do then, poor things? 


_ isadventure 


(Concluded from page 164) 


about it? 
Martinez. They’ve got 
Who? Oh, my sweetheart comes from 
Toledo. Her old man runs a chain of 
grocery stores. I’m selling him potatoes. 


three kiddies. 


Pepe Azcona married Dolores | English and French authors as I got out of 


Mexico—stories of adventure, character, 
human nature and all that. I have de- 
veured two dozer novels and a lot of his- 
tory in the last year. I never could bring 


But I write her poetry once in a while just | myself to read before.” 


the same.” 

“And don’t you ever miss the old life?” 
I asked. 

“TI did,” he answered, 
reading. You know, I find I can get 
almost the same exhilaration out of old 


That set me to thinking whetaer, after 


‘all, reading is good only for those who 
| never lived life, and, especially, for those 
“until I took to | 


who have retired from adventuresome 
wanderings. For what use is a book on life 
toa man who is busy living it? 


Pep from ‘Paris 


Concluded from page 168) 


to kiss the so ver’ yong 
The leetle Bettee 


she may make 
brother, n’est-ce pas? 
she say this 

I wished she would shut up. If this 
house is going to be full of impossible 
sisters-in-law 

‘You go on to bed, mignon. 
with the little Bettee.” 

rhey parted at my door and William 
came into my room. Making out I am 
asleep is one of the best things I do, so I 
knew | was safe unless William snapped 
on the lights. I hoped he wasn’t going to 
be dreadfully angry, for he’s a pretty decent 
brothers go, 


I'll settle 


sort, as 


and besides, l've 


always been just a little bit afraid of 
William. And that French wife of his is 
about the same to him as his pipe or bis 
right eve or something. 1 breathed hard 
to indicate deep slumber. 

He sat on the edge of the bed and 1 felt 
his great, rough hand close over my arm. 
He leaned over me and 1 could hear my 
heart beat. 

“You little faker!”’ ne chuckled, glee 
fully; “kiss me good-night!”’ 

So I did; vith both arms about his 
neck. He gave me twenty-five dollars 
to buy something for my hope chest. 


That helps. 


But the coffin was empty—the body | 
had vanished, and the lid lay broken upon | 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D. C 





Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book. “How to Get Your Patent.’ 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F Washington, D.C 


“The Book for Inventors 
By return mail Free. Write 
Washington, Dist. of 





Patent Sense. 
and Manufacturers.” 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O. 
Columbia. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet, High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St 
Washington, D. C. 











AGENTS WANTED 
Biggest Money-Maker in America. I 


| want 100 men and women to take orders for rain 
coats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thousands of 
| orders waiting for you. $2 an hour for spare time. 
| McDonough made $813 in one month. Nissen $10 
in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven days, $5000 
a year profit for eight average orders a day. No de- 
livering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. No experi- 
ence or capital required. Write for information. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. D-217, Dayton, Ohio. 








Mexican Diamonds flash like Genuine, 
fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 1-50th the price. 
Few live Agents wanted to sell from handsome 
sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write to- 
day. Mexican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box LW, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 


Agents—We offer you $8 a day selling 

new concentrated soft drinks; great summer hit 

30c bottle makes 32 glasses; all flavors; just add 

water; lightning seller; small packages; carry in 

nag outfit furnished free; American Products 
2492 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








7 ents: Sell our accident and sickness 
ylicies in your spare time. Pay $5,000 death, $25 
weekly benefit. Premium $10 yearly. Permanent in- 
come from renewals. Easy seller. 1 commis- 
sions. Insurance Co., Dept. H-26, Newark, N. J 





Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tires 
(No seconds.) Guarantee ond 8000 Miles. 
Wholesale Prices. Sample sections furnished 
Mellinger Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Agents—$40 to $100 a Week: Free Sam- 
ples. Gold sign letters anyone can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic 
Letter Co., 433 J. N. Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 








Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
Access. Co., Dept. L. [., Cincinnati, 0. 





Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
Cuaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $7.5 
weekly tHighest commission. Profit in ay _— Out 
fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21 om. ¥ 


PERSONAL 
Cash.—Send by Mail Any Discarded 


Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer i. unsatisfactory. New Catalog of bar- 
gains in new jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining 
Co., Est. 1899. L432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


We Pay the Highest Prices for dia- 
monds, platinum, watches, old or broken jewelry 

old gofi, silver, magneto points, old false teeth, gold 
or silver ores or nuggets. War Bonds & Stamps. 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfled. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 233 Lennox Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 














HELP WANTED 


The Way to Get a Government Job Is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 
prepare you and you get a position or we guarantee 
ta refund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., for books RJ-2018, telling 
about government positions with lifetime employ- 
ment, snort hours, sure pay, regular vacations 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experi- 


ence unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full 
} particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
| salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
| services rendered members. —_ National Salesmen's 
Training Association, Dept. K 161, Chicago, Il. 


SONG-WRITERS 


Song-writers Manual & Guide Sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song: — for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; theABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y 


MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
Land for You. Choose from 40,000 


acres of the best land in Michigan. 10 to 160 acres. 
at $15 to $35 per acre. Small down payment; easy 
monthly terms. Good for farming. Near markets, 
schools and churches. Ask for big booklet. Swigart 
Land Co., Z 1245 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, I. 
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August 7, 1920 


The Meltine-Pot 


A strike of 1,000 pier men at New York! From the Malaya States comes the 


lasted only one day, an aggregate loss of | cheering announcement that deflation in | 


|the cost of necessaries has begun by a 
| reduction in the price of elephants from 
A Western man has written an able | $2,000 to $1,250, thus putting them within 
treatise entitled “Can the Dollar Come | easy reach of the laboring class. 
Back?” Most people find that when the | —— 
dollar once goes it never returns, | Grasshoppers ie the million lately in- 
- | vaded a Michigan city and also ate up a 


| 


less than three years of working time. 


Before the League of Nations was formed | million dollars’ worth of crops in the sur- 
there was one great war. Now there are | rounding region. 
30 little wars. 
a muckle.” Where, then, is the world at? | hoppers and the boll weevil. 


Ocean trips are perrne growing in favor! It is charged that over $4,000,000 in 
in this country. ‘Thousands of persons are | non-resident income taxes has been ille- 
going abroad every week. Of course they | gally collected by Government officials 
are attracted simply by the aqueous fea- since the armistice from foreigners leaving 
ture of the journey. {this country. Is there a scheme to restrict 

- lemigration as well as immigration? 

Though she found it extremely disagreea _— 
ble, reluctant Germany has at last signed! Spanish newspapers are horrified be- 
an agreement with the Allies for real dis- cause ‘“‘canned tobacco,” now being sold | 


armament, and though she may not keep | extensively in that country, is alleged to} 


|contain opium and to have caused many 
— cases of illness, and they advise all users of 

A harbor strike leader in New York | tobacco to can the weed for the present. 
cheerily predicted a coal famine and the — 
starving and freezing of many persons next 


up to it, the Allies will. 


Owing to the impaired condition of 


Rural geniuses are trying ! 
“Many a mickle makes | to devise a scheme for deporting grass- | 


{ 


| 


winter, apparently regarding home ruin as | President Deschanel’s health since he dove | 


a satisfactory part of the game. 

Frenchmen are discussing the need of a 
A radical held for deportation at Ellis | vice-president in their country. In emerg- 

Island escaped by leaping from a window | encies vice-presidents are sometimes useful. 

and swimming away. What was consid- —— 

ered the surprising feature in the incident Had the zealous partisan in Chile, who 

was the Red’s tolerance of water. | tried to create a walkover for his favorite 





through the window of a moving train, ! 


— | presidential candidate, by shooting at the | 
\ daredevil w be went: over Niagara in a| nominee of the opposing party, succeeded | 
bared the other day perished when his | in his purpose, the result of the political 


“ship” was smashed at the foot of the} contest would not have been so long in 
Falls. Thus, it is seen, the conjunction of} doubt after election day. 

a barrel and water may be more disastrous 
than that of a barrel and barleycorn. | Let the people think and smile! 


1A (ap and a Smile 


(Concluded from page 160) 


He closed up his affairs the next day and| name of the town where the unit was 
started for Europe. On arrival in Paris ne | billeted. 
at once presented himself at the headquar-} More trouble. The Paris authorities 
ters of the famous Foreign Legion and en-| would not grant a laissez-passer to a ivili in 
listed as a private soldier. For six months | bound for the training area. 
he served with the French, driving without | useless to attempt to board a train without 
lights, often working forty-eight hours at | this necessiry piece of paper. By begging 
a stretch, but always bringing his wounded | rides on camions and in motor cars, th 
out. In October, 1917, the Frerch army | persistent Collins finally reached Coet 
granted him an honorable discharge. quidan one cold day in January, 1918 

Again confronted by the possibility of; ‘A high-class fighting man wants a uni 
being refused admittance to the American | form,” was his greeting to the colonel. 
army, he cast about for a way to beat the} “High-class fighting men are just what | 
enlistment regulations. He was a friend! need,” said Leach. Within an hour Col 
of Col. George E. Leach, commanding |lins was a buck private in the employ of 
officer of the r51st. Field Artillery and he| Uncle Sam for a remuneration of thirty 
had an idea that the colonel could help | dollars per month, plus the overseas 20 


It would be } 





solve his problem. The regiment was then | per cent. and minus war risk insurance | 

at Camp Mills, L. I., and in response to a| premiums and allotments. 

cable, Leach wired Collins to hurry home| He was assigned to a gur crew and a few | 

and be accepted as a private. He hurried | days later went into aciion with his r mi 

and landed in New York in November. ment on the Lorraine front. He served in 
There he learned that the 151st had | all the engagements in which the Rainbow | 

sailed a week before and had passed him on | Division played such an epic part, from } 
the Atlantic. A little thing like another | Lorraine to Chateau-Thierry, Mihiel, | 
trip across the ocean did not worry him. | the Vesle River and into the tangled mazes | 

But regulations had tightened up unde r | of the bloody Argonne. 

- stress of war and the State Department | When his nomination as lieuteoant gov-| 
efused to give him a passport. le ror was assured, Collins was deluged 
However, Collins finally got one «.id/ wiih congratulatory messages. One of the 

within three days was again on the Atlan-| first was from Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 


tic. Back in Paris, he found the clouds of | Collins appreciated all the me ssages, but | 


gloom hanging as low as they ever did. | pe rhaps the one he appreicated most was 
His regiment was in a training area, but | from Senator Nelson. It read: 
nobody seemed to know, or cared to tell,| “Corporal Nelson of the 4th Wisconsin 
where it was. For many days he haunted | Volunteers desires to congratulate Corporal 
army headquarters, but could get no infor-| Collins of the r51st Field Artillery. Men 
mation. About the time he had made up|of such fiber as Corporal Collins are ur- 
his mind that the war would have to strug-| gently needed under present conditions. 
gle on without him, he met an officer of the |The more of such men we can muster | 
vegiment he sought. When no one else | into tne public service, the beiter for our 
was listening, the oflicer whispered the | country.” 














Ready—on the instant 


The Pocket Premo 


Snaps into exact focus, every time, as the front 
board drops. 

The pictures it makes are 214 x 31{; the picture 
of it, above, shows its extreme compactness. 

Loads with 12 Exposure Premo Film Packs—‘‘Just 
drop ina pack.’ Eastman-made film, of course. 

Has Kodak ball bearing shutter, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, seal grain leather covering (real leather). 
Refined finish throughout. Price, $13.85. 


All Kodak Dealers Sell the Pocket Premo 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 

















FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU 


6000 Minne 


Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, energy and money and do 
away with tire troubles. Our tires cannot be compared ith ordinary double tread or triple 


fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and succ 
time or money to make our tires excel in quality and 
Coast to Coast. Ask your banker about us. Reliner Free w 


is due to the fact that we spare no 
rability. Our tires are used from 
every Tire. Tubes are guaranteed tresb stock. 
& . Py —| Pa _ gevs es s | Size Tires Tubes 
x 1. x 7 2.60 

30x34 7.00 2.00] 33x4 9. ‘7g | 96x44 $12.00 $3.40 
31x3% (7.25 8962.10 | 34x4 2. 35x5 13.00 3.60 
32x3% 7.50 2.25 | 34x4% 10.50 36x5 13.25 3.70 
Six4 8.50 2.50 [| 35x4% 11.50 3.15 | 37x5 13.50 3.75 


Send #2 deposit for each tire and $1 for each tube ordered, balance 
c 0.D. pues ehinges subject to your examination. State whether 
.8.,C. L.(Q. D.) plain or N. S. is desired. All same price. 


NATIONAL 'G000-WEAR TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept. 225, CHICAGO 














ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


Were the first line using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be APPROVED IN ALL 
CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

For sale by all leading elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers 


soonemy FUSES ere. co. 
hicago, U. 


resident 
uspenders 


for comfort 


Every pair guaranteed 


Fconomy Fuses also are made in 
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‘Six Per Cent Plus 


WOULD rath er get six per cent plus 
satisfaction and hg nin» \ind,”’ writes 
‘than take a chance 
to get a higher rate with constant wort 

id the possibility f e 

The bonds safeguarded under the Strau 
Plan meet this demand. They net six pe 
plus safety, plus thorough 
service, plus satisfaction and 
peace of mind, plus 4% Federal Income 
id. Write today for our July In- 
vestment Guide which des J 


cribes a diversi 
fied selection of the 


se sound bonds. 
Booklet 


one ¢ fo ir Cuetome 


of loss. 
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S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 


Offices in Fifteen Cities 





First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
38 years without loss to any investor 
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Se 
Preferred Stock 


Bonus of Common 


ppt nor ae 8% Cum 
ulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock of the 
largest manufacturer of 


medium priced felt hats 
in the world 


TR nN 


Earnings for the past four 
years reported to average 
three times the dividend 
requirements 

Preferred Stock is offered 
it $100 per share, with a 
30% bonus of Common 
Stock; earnings on the 
Common have averaged 
ver $5.00 per share 


HANAN UEEDIRH AN 


Booklet entitled 
“Concerning Hat 
and Circular M. L.-71 
eni upon requesi 





Merrill, 


Members of the 


Lynch & Co. 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York 


Los Angeles 


q 
NINN 120 NA OTN RANE 


120 Broadway, 
Chic igo 


inn 


Detroit Denver 
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of 


| $28.33 Monthly 


may ve received from 


| 
| $4664.70 
| 


| An Average mm) 


Invested in the following bonds: 


1. The first mortgage bond of a lead- 
ing American Sugar Producer. 

2. A three-year note of one of the 
leading Oil Companies 

3. A well secured Equipment Obli 

| gation. 





| 4. The first mortgage bonds of a 
successful Public Utility Com 
} pany. 
| 5. The five-year note of one of the 
two leading 5c and 10c Chain 
| Store Systems 

Send today for letter L- which aives 


com ple te deta ls. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building, New York 




















il} Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
| Pittsburgh Seattle Los Angeles i}| 
| St. Louis Hartford San Francisco 
] 

| —— ——— -_ 


Clear, conde informati n weekly, on situ- 
ation int fer financial world. 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New } ork Siock Exchange 
42 Broadway 
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1 the presidential campaign closes. 


| But though 
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| BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS 
Sir Herbert B. Ames 

| of Montreal, financial di- 
rector of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 
He is amember of Ames- 
Holton - McCready, Ltd., 
of Montreal, is in- 
terested in various yo 
enterprises and h 
been a member of the 
Canadian Parliament. out 


Arjay Davies 
President of the Davies- 
Strauss - Stauffer Com - 
pany of Allentown, Beth- 
lehem, Bangor and East- 
on, Pa., who was recently 
elected president of the 
National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, compris- 
ing 1200 dealers through- 
the United States 


KIN BARTSOOK 
Jesse B. McCargar 
Vice-President of the 
Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, and a 
widely known banker, 
who was lately elected 
president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, one of the strongest 
organizations of finan 
ciers in the United States. 
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Opportunities 
for the Small 


Investor 


Although the possibilities for profit 
in the present market, because of 
low security prices and depreciated 
dollars, are generally recognized, 
the immediate tying up of a large 
amount of capital is not always 
desirable. 


Our monthly payment plan, re- 
quiring an initial payment of but 
20% obviates this objection, giv- 








ing the purchaser the right to sell 
at his option in event of a rise in 
market, thereby increasing the 
opportunity for profit five times. 


Write Dept. L W-8 for Market 
Letter and booklet 
‘Thrift, Savings, Investment”’ 


LES H.CLARK Sy 


ape STOCKS-BONDS 
66 Broadway, New York 


Telephones Rector 4663-4 


OW. Co 


a 




















Notice.—Subscriber 
are placed on hat 
of their weekly and to answers 
by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
and not th rough any subse ription agency. 


Rnown a 


; ? 
communications are breate . confide entially. 





closed. All inquiries should be addressed t 

225 Fifth Avenue, N nVork Full name wid 

should always be given. Anonymou mm? 
this department are not extended to mem 


ROM the impartial standpoint of the 
mere investor, and without regard to 
political views and sympathies, the 

outcome of the two great national conven 
tions has been fairly satisfactory. Each 
eschewed in platform and candidates that 
radicalism which might have caused uncer- 
tainty and turmoil in the business world. 
In the securities market the sequels of the 
nominations were indeed unlike. In one 
instance there was a decline in prices, in the 
other an advance . 
to influences other than political—to finan- 
cial and economic factors—and the ad- 
vance later may have been prompted some- 
what by the general sense of relief caused 
| by the dominance of conservatism in our 
| main parties. In neither case did the move 
ment of quotations extend far, and soon the 
usual torpor of mid-summer again pre 
vailed. 

| Matters may yet 
situation—one way 





arise to enliven the 
or the other—befcre 
But, so 
| far as can now be foreseen, nothing in the 
| contest itself is likely to be especially dis- 
turbing. The new third party, 
discontent, is not making a strong appeal 
to the mass of Americans, and it promises 
|| to play but a very minor part in the na- 
tional struggle. Most Americans are stead 


|| fast in their faith in Americanism, and do 


‘isms’ of 


not take kindly to new-fangled ‘ 


| 
alien origin. 


the market has been quiet, 
| there have been occasional displays of life 
| and activity which are of no slight interest. 
| Recent successful promotions of certain 
|new securities have been outstanding fea- 
| tures which have a good deal of significance 
The $25,000,000 of 8 per cent. bonds of 
the Swiss Government sold immediately and 
| the $60,000,000 of Armour & Co. 7 per cent 
notes likewise were at once oversubscribed. 
am | These two examples of the public’s readi 


- |ness and capacity to invest where the at- 


| traction is sufficient demonstrate that there 
is still a vast amount of reserve capital in 
| this country, that tne nation is very remcte 


Valuable | from having been drained of its wealth, and 


| that fundamental conditions are reasonably 
sound. The sale of the Swiss bonds has a 
value to the United States beyond the in- 


New York! terest return to purchasers of the loan, for 


) LESLIE’S WEE KLY at the home office 
“ Jasper’s Preferred List,” e 
to inquiries on financial 
remit $7 directly to the 

No charge 1s 


But the decline was due | 


based on 


suffering fron. congestion of freight at 
many points. All these things may be 








e resp) , , 4 
225 Fifth A: NUE, LNEW } rR, 
g them to the ea rly deliv ry 
Od 
"stions and, im emergen 1@5, to answer. 





office of Lestie’s in New York, 


made for answering que stions, and all 








two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 

“ Jas per,” al Editor, LEsuie ’s Weexty, 

exact street or number of postoffice box, 
ations will not be answered. The privileges 
of clubs who are not indit idual 





the proceeds are to be invested in electrical 
appliances, manufactured by American 
concerns, and therefore they will aid in 
giving an impetus to business. 

The success of the Swiss loan was largely 
due to the government’s nigh credit, as was 
that of the Belgian loan offered some time 
ago. These loans having been put out for 
the constructive purposes of peace, and not 
for the destructive ones of war, are much 
more desirable than any war-loan. They 
will build up prosperity in the countries 
which issued them. And they point the 
way Clearly to the means whereby other 
countries may obtain funds required to 














rehabilitate themselves and restore their 
industries. High interest rates and other 
attractive features could effect the sale of 
vast amounts of foreign obligations in the 
United States. Our private resources seem 


|adequate to furnish all the funds needed | 


for putting Europe on its feet and govern- | 
mental action is not necessary or expedient. 
There should be no further talk of advances 
to European lands from the United States | 
Treasury. 

I have referred 
caused a decline. 


to factors that lately 
One of these operates 
almost continuously and almost automat- 
ically, and that is dear money. Every up- 
ward spurt of late has been repressed by an 
elevation of interest rates on loans. There 
is frequent outspoken complaint that the 
banks are pursuing too restrictive a policy 
and keeping down values of securities too 
rigidly. Of course, there are two sides to 
the question. Crops are showing up finely, 
and with settlement of railroad wage and 
rate problems, optimism weuld have the 
upper hand, were it not foreshown that the 
moving of the crops will demand immense 
sums in the near future, and thus further 
strain the credit situation, for a time. 
Inability of our inadequate railroad facili- 
ties to transport our vastly expanded quan- 
tities of products also adds to the monetary 
squeeze. Producers cannot pay back their 
borrowings before they receive payment 
for delivered goods, and the railroads are 





remedied within the next few months. 
But readjustment is plainly proceeding and 
the shadow of deflation is deepening. | 














What return 
do you get 
for your savings? 


In former years 6% was considered a big 
return without taking undue risk. Now, 
when Government bonds yield this and 
when the premier bonds of European na- 
tions may be bought at far more attrac- 
tive yields with possibilities for greater 
profits than have been offered in many 
decades, it may be well to consult these 
opportunities. 


Our Special Monthly Instalment Plan 
increases your immediate purchasing pow- 
er by enabling you to pay 20° down and 
10% a month and take full advantage of 
the present attractive prices of these For- 
eign Issues 


Send for our Book F.G.B.-23, also ask 


for 88-D.D. which gives details of our 
Monthly Instalment Plan and i:s special 


privileges. 


DUN Investment AME 8 
New York 


43 Exchange Place 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 






































OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGES 


The value of Oklahoma's five leading crops in 1919 
was $308,076,000.00 greater than in 1918. my 
values are increasing in proportion ate pr 


Borrowed money is being used b 

ers for further development an ease their 
seen » bave on hand d'a choice selection of 
Ss A securities ite 

p KM. i. Choos y oe 


GODFREY-BREWER INVESTMENT CO. OKLAHOMA CITY 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid Ne ap with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 


Regarding Subscriptions and 
Editorial Matters 

SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Male office—Bruns- 
wick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. Euro- 
pean agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, 
Breams’ Bldg., London, E. C., England Annual cash 
subscription price $7.00, Single copies of present year 
and 1919, 15 cents each; of i918, 20 cents each; 1917, 30 
cents each; etc. 

Persons representing themselves as connected with LES 
L * Ss should always be asked to produce credentials. 

CHAN DRESS: Subscriber's old address 

ust be sent in with request for the 
e the number appearing on the right 
ddress on the wrapper. It es from 
yeeks to make a change. 
NG OFFICES: Brunswick Bldg © ons 
Marquette Bldg., i nd 
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ADVER' 
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EDITO, . OFFICES: Main office—225 Fifth 
Avenue, ew York. Washington representative—320 


ational Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
mtributors: L&eSLIE's will glad to consider 
ubmitted by any amateur or professional. 4on- 





tributors are requested to state 
phgfographs have been previously published. 2, 
th have been sent to any other paper. 3, Whéther or 
they are copyrighted 
Copyright, 1920, by Leslie-Judge Company. “Entered 
at cae Post-office at New York as Second-class Mail 
Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at Post-office 
Dept., Canada. Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Com- 
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*resident. George I. Sleicher, Secretary. A. E. Rol- 
auer, Treasurer. 
Printed Ly the Schweinler Press. 
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August 7, 1920 


Commodities first, and then wages will go | 
through the mill of reconstruction. But | 
the patient’s sufferings will hardly be so | 


acute as the professional shorts would 
have us expect. 

Whatever happens, however, it cannot 
be denied that the best classes of securities, 
on any marked recessions, offer inviting 
bargains. This fact is impressing itself on 
a growing multitude of buyers. United 
States Steel and other sterling stocks with 
possibilities are being purchased outright 
in large aggregate amounts, steadying the 
market and laying a firm foundation for a 
rise when conditions shall become less 
a agoragrass 


» Mr. Carmet, Ill. I think well of your prop 





A., Cxicaco: While American Car & Foundry 
common stock has high merit, I would not venture 
to predict the future course of its = price 
Whether it will ever reach $187 or not, I doubt 
whether any one can foresee. The company is ina 
strong position, and should bullish sentiment again 
prevail in the market this stock is one of those that 
is bound to go higher. 

D., SAN Francisco, Cauir.: Southern Pacific 
San Francisco Terminal “mer are well regarded 
and make a safe investment. American Telephone 
and Telegraph stock is reasonably safe For a 
poor woman the Terminal bonds would be better. 
Among other sound issues which you might consider 
are International Mercantile Marine 6% bonds, 

S. Steel preferred, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
preferred, and real estate bonds. 

M., SeatrLe, WasH.: The four railroad stocks 
you mention—Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Nor- 
thern Pacific and Great Northern—would form an 
excellent investment for $3,000, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific being the safest. I do not see that 


osition to invest $1000 in Armour Co. 7% notes | you can do anything for the present, except hold 


and the $300 block of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
stock. 

F., PATASKALA, O10: Union Pacific, 
Pe 'N. Y. Central appear more attractive as in 


Atchison | have but little value. 
| settle down and have a responsible and honest gov- 


your Russian Internal Loan bonds. While con- 
ditions in Russia continue chaotic the bonds can 
Should the country ever 


vestments than Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsyl-| ernment, the bonds will become more desirable. 
| 


vania R. R. 

M., Cincinnati, Onto: Buckeye Pipe Line, In 
diana Pipe Line and National Transit of the 
Standard Oil group are making liberal returns 
and you can invest $500 in them with reasonable 
safety. 

L., StocKBRIDGE, Mass.: Undoubtedly there are 
bargains today in municipal bonds, selling low, tax 
exempt, and making liberal yields. Thriving cities 
and districts in the South and West offer many in 
vestment opportunities in this line. 


B., Burrato, N. Y.: Tennessee Copper and 


Chemical Corporation has paid only one dividend. | 


It had a deficit last year. Its outlook i is not bright 
Lehigh Valley Railroad is paying 134% quarterly 
on its stock. Its shares are worth holding. 

G., New Caste, Det.: The E. 
Nemours & Co. debenture issues are among the 
safest industrials, as the company is powerful and | 
prosperous. 
exchanges and therefore not so readily marketable as 
they would be if listed. 

B., PLymoutu, Vt.: A mortgage ona farm in your 
own State would be a far more prudent investment 
than the low-priced oil and mining stocks you name. 
All the latter are highly speculative, almost gam- | 
bles. Ask your distinguished fellow-citizen, Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, if this is not so. 

P. Burrato, N.Y.: The Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd., is one of the largest Canadian 
manufacturers of newsprint paper. Its 6 per cent. 


general mortgage sinking fund gold bonds look like | 


an excellent business man’s investment. Net earn- 
it .3 for 1919 were over fou:r times bond interest. 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y Great Western Power 





I. Du Pont de 
| banker share is $10. 


These securities are not listed on the | 





| part with the 





D., OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.: You made an excel 


| lent division of your $17,500 in buying Canadian 


Nat'l R. R. 7’s, Kingdom of Belgium 7!2’s, Utah 
Idaho Sugar 7’s, American Tel. & Tel. 6's, and 43% ¢ 
Liberty Bonds. If, as you say, you desire safety 
first, it does not seem advisable to disturb this 
group of commitments. If you should decide to 
American Tel. & Tel. notes and 
Liberty Bonds, investment of the proceeds in the 
Swiss Government new 8° bonds would be a safe 
proceeding. However, I would not advise you to 
sell any of your holdings at a loss. 

W., PHiLapecpata, Pa.: As a business man’s in 
vestment, Cities Service Bankers shares have a high 
rating. The shares have no specific par value, but 
each banker share represents one-tenth of a common 
share, par $100, and thus practically the par of a 
Rock Island first preferred, a 
dividend payer, ranks as a fairly good investment. 
The road has been doing comparatively well, and 
with increase in rates it should do better, thus as 
suring the dividend on the preferred. Union Pacific 
pfd. and com., N. Y. Central and Atchison pfd. and 
common are among railroad stock bargains 

L., Marion, Ouro: I have no knowledge of the 
respons sibility of the new mortgage bond house 
you inquire about. Real estate mortgage and farm 
mortgage bonds dealt in by firms of long standing 
and with an honorable record commend themselves 
to conservative investors. Safe issues of this sort 
can be obtained, paying 6 and 7%. Although they 
are not handled on the exchanges and cannot be 
sold so readily as listed securities, their prices do 


| not fluctuate and their holders do not have to worry 


| over changing values. For many persons a secur 


Co. oY. alif. rst and ref. mortgage 6% notes appear | ity which cannot be easily disposed of would be a 


reasonably safe 
Armour & Co. 7’s are well regarded. 
Hydro-Electric 6's and American Li 
tion 6’s look like good business men’s purchases. 

S., CLEARFIELD, Pa.: C.C.C. & St. L., 6's, Penn 
sylvania R. R. 7's, N. Y C. deb 6's, Victory 434% | 
notes, U. K. of G. B. & I. 5'2’s, 1921, and Kingdom 
of Belgium 7%4’s are among desirable investment | 
obligations. B. & O 6's are ‘doubtle ss safe. These 
issues offer.a diversified attraction for one with 
a 


Vermont 


, Atroona, Pa.: The Texon Oil & Land Co., 
has as a capitalization of $2,000,000, par $1. It con 
trols 200,000 acres of University of Texas oil land 
leases. The University receives a royalty on all | 

il produced. The company lately declared a 
quarterly dividend of 5% The stock is soling 
t about 75c which low price indicates its speculatiy 
juality 


American Tel. & Tel. 7’s, and | boon. 


Light & Trac 


C., Morrison, Tenn.: The first preferred stock 
holders of the United Drug Co. were allowed to 
convert their shares into Liggett’s International 8 
per cent. preferred and get $1 per share more per 
“bag! without loss of security, as the old stock will 
be kept as an asset of Liggett’s International 
United Drug second preferred and common stock 
holders were allowed to subscribe for Liggett’s In- 
ternational class A common at the rate of 1 share 
for each six shares of either class held. Such a sub- 
scription was attractive, as the new company has 


| acquired successful foreign businesses and its out- 


| look is very promising. 

H., Pitrspurcn, Pa.: Great Western Sugar Co.’s 
stock is a liberal dividend payer whose high price 
has largely discounted the dividend rate. Standard 
Gas & Flectric Co. preferred is an excellent busine 

Concluded on page 174) 


The Splendid (rops of 1920 


HE Government crop report issued on July oth last was singularly encouraging. It 
indicated a production in leading crops greater than the average of the five years 
preceding the World War, with a possibility, if the weather continues favorable, of 


vields approaching, or even in some cases exceeding. the big ones of 19109. 


Below ap- 


pears the official comparative showing of the number of bushels of the chief cereals raised 
in the United States in the past seven years and the estimate for this year; also the 
number of bushels of potatoes produced in the past four years with a forecast for 1920. 


lhe aggregate 


value of the probable output of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, 


hay and cotton, in the United States this season is at present prices about $14,300,- 
130,777, or more than half our total national debt. 


1913 IQI4 1Q15 1916 
Com... 2,446,988 coo 2,672,804,000 . 2.994,793,000 2,566,927,000 
Wheat 763,380,000 891,017,000 1,025,801 000 636,318,000 
Oats. 1,1 21,768,000 I 141,060,000 1,549,030,000 1,251,837 ,000 
Barley 178,189,000 194,953,000 228,851,000 182,300,000 
Rye... 41,381,000 42,779,000 54.050,000 48,862,000 
IQI7 1918 IQIQ 1920 
. (Forecast) 
Corn... 3,005,233,000 2.582,814,000 2,017 ,450,000 2,779 000,000 
Wheat. 636,655,000 Q17,100,000 940,987,000 809,000,000 
Oats, Sf 1,592,740,000 1,538.359.000 1,248,310,000 1,322.000,000 
Barley....... 211,759,000 256,375,000 165.719,000 193,000,000 
oS ee ee 62,933,000 89,103,000 88,478,000 82,000,000 
1916 IQI7 1918 1919 1920 
: (Indicated) 
Potatoes, ... 286,953,000 442,108,000 411,860,000 357,901,000 388,000,000 
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‘a for nibloor day ~~ 
Guaranty Travelers Checks 
‘Safer than Cash” 


HEN THE CALL OF THE OPEN takes you 





Ne 
TI 


away, carry your funds in GUARANTY 
TRAVELERS CuEcKs—the safe and conve- 


nient form in which to take travel money. 


Your GuaRANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
will be accepted as money, wherever you go; 
yet, if lost, their value can be replaced. And 
carrying these checks is better than depend- 
ing upon your check book:—because they 
identify you immediately. 


In foreign countries these checks are 
cashed by banks at the buying rate ot ex- 
change for checks on New York, thus attord- 
ing the holder the best equivalent in toreign 
currency on the day of cashing. 


GUARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are 


supplied in compact, durable wallets, handy, 


S 


and neat in appearance, in $10, $20, $5¢ 


and $100 denominations. ‘They cost but 


5° cents per S100. 


Get them at your bank 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRI BRUSSELS 


Capital and Surplus - - - - $50,000,000 
} I 


Resources more than - - - $800,000,000 
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National Bank of Commerce 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





Money Works! | 


NY finished product 
represents the labor 
of money and credit 
as well as the labor 
of men. 


Years before a ship 
loads its first cargo, 
coal and ore must 
be mined, steel fab- 
The ship earns 
nothing until it is chartered. It never 
could have been built without the 
| labor of men, money and credit. 

The vast resources of the National Bank 
} of Commerce in NewYork ar 
tial element in commerceand industry. 


ean essen- 
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Sound Investment 
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se securit 


You will hear it more and more as its inve 
ical ECO! iversally known. C 
ecurities are ackn owledged é 
£ t count 
1 T mur 
ield n 6.50 to 7.70 per cent 
Witt & Co. ulead fina! ally WI 
o-electric corporations in California t 
f | agents in development. 
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San Francisco 
Merchants Exchange 
New York Portland, Ore 
61 Broadway Yeon Bldg 


Los An 
Title & Savings Bide. 


2 Second Av. 









7 y ISPER’S HINTS 
Concluded from page_173 


man’s investment. Great Northern Railway pre- 
ferred is a reasonably safe business man’s purchase. 
The company has just declared its regular dividend, 
and reports increased ez arnings in 1919. City of 
Paris bonds, C. B. & Q. joint 4’s, Dominion of Can- 
ada 5's, St. Paul R. R., Wis. & Minn., 5's, Philadel- 
phia Co. conv. 5's, Erie R. R. cons. 7's, Northern 
Pacific cons. 1st 6's, Houston & Texas Central gen. 
4’s, Minn. & St. L. R. R., Pac. Ex., 1st 5’s, St. Paul, 
Chicago and Lake Superior division, 1st 5’s, Ft. 
Worth & Denver City Railway bonds, and Central 
Argentine Railway 6’s appear reasonably safe. In- 
terest on Keokuk & Des Moines R. R. rst 5’s is 
guaranteed by Rock Island, but tae road's deficit 
} seems to imperil payment of principal at maturity. 
New York, July 24, 1920. JASPER 





Free Booklets for Investors 


| If you desire to know how to operate with Puts 
| and Calls, you can find out by applying for booklet 
| L to William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New 
York City 

The “Bache Review” is a great aid to success in 
business and investment. It is interesting and 
authoritative. Copies free on application to J. S. 
Bache & Co., members of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York. 


offered by the Godfrey-Brewer Investment Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. “The company has on hand 
a choice selection of mortgages and will send its 
descriptive circular L to any applicant. 

No matter in how remote a spot one may live, one 
can obtain bank facilities by sending money by 
mail to the Citizens Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This strong, well-established institutioa pays 
4 per cent. on deposits. Its booklet L explains the 
system and the company will mail this on request. 

Properly selected Nevada silver securities offer 
| attractive opportunitie s for investments. Such can 





Oklahoma farm mortgages netting 6 per cent. are | 








| 
| 





| be learned of in circular L, which will be forwarded | 


| to interested investors by William Cheadle Bor 


| chers, 608-10 Trust and Savings Building, Los | 


Angeles, Calif 

The tremendous growth of Miami within the past 
ten years makes mortgages on real estate there ex- 
ceptionally inviting. These, paying 7 per cent., are 
being offered by G. L. Miller & Co., Miami Trust 
Building, Miami, Fla., who will send on request in- 
forming booklet No. 61 entitled ** Facing the Facts 

Investors who would have the peace of mind that 
comes from. safe, non-fluctuating investments, 
should consider the first mortgage real estate bonds 
safeguarded under the Straus plan. These net 6 
per cent. and the Federal income tax is paid up to 
4 per cent. To obtain a description of these desir- 
able securities se nd for booklet G-1003 to S 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or Straus 
Building, Chicago 

Like most sterling issues, municipal bonds are 
selling at unusually low prices, and offer opportuni- 
ties for safe and profitable investment. Bonds of 
this class are exempt from Federal income taxes. 
The Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, member of 
the Federal Reserve System, specializes in such 
obligations yielding 6 per cent., and will send to any 
applicant its descriptive circular, Number LBos, 
which investors will find worth while 





Wonderful opportunities are opening in the great | 


Leslie’s Weekly 


























“I Want a Drink’’ 
HERE are a lot of folks in these United 
States who will sympathize with this 
cunning youngster’s desire for a drink. 
This dimpled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotion 
not uncommon in these days 
It would be hard to resist the appeal of 
this picture, one of the many noted covers 
that have appeared on JUDGE, “The 
Happy Medium.” 
Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture 
is yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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for Coughs & Colds 


» You can be quickly relieved if you 








Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 

mering and Stuttering. “Its Cause and Relief.” It tells 
how I relieved myself after stammering (or 20 years. 
Indianapolis 


SS N. BOGUE, 4133 Bogue Building. 


Learn to Dance! 





phy 
Peak eoleen. of M Mail Instruction. 
Rp ! New Di Method. Easily learned; 
: thousands taught successfully. 
nWtite for 51 for Special Terms. Send ¢ today 
tion and ye low offer.) 


trey 
Geom 276 1621 Crescent Place ~ Chicago, tit, 











INS YDE TYRES 
~-genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details free, 


American Accessories Company Dept. 209 Cincinnati, Ohio 














Pacific Northwest. The development of the mar- | 


| velous resources of that region is going on apace. 
Eastern people interested in what is happening in 
an expanding section of the country may obtain 
valuable information and advice from the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, Portland, Oregon, a long-established 
institution of high standing. The bank will mail to 
any address its booklet; ‘Know Portland and the 
Northwest.” 

First mortgage bonds, paying 7 per cent. and 
secured by income-earning properties worth double 
the total of the bonds, should be so attractive that 
one would buy them in preference to speculating. 
Such bonds are dealt in by G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 
1031 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. The bonds are safe 
guarded under the Miller Service plan. If interested 


ask the company to supply you with its booklet, | 





‘Selecting Your Investment,” which is explanatory | 


and readable. 
Those who do not wish to tie up too much capital 
at one time can continue to acquire first-class securi 
{ties by means of the partial payment plan. This 
! method requires 20 per cent. cash down, and the 
balance is distributed over a number of months 
orga bought in this way can be sold at any 
time. Full particulars are given in a market letter 
and booklet, “‘Thrift, Savings, Investment,’ which 
may be obtained by writing to Charles H. Clarkson 
& Co., Dept. LW-8, 66 Broadway, New York. 
Many mail order houses have achieved success 
The well-known firm of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, and 206 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, regards this business as a good one to in 
est in and tells its reasons in a booklet, “The Mail 
Geber Business from the Investor's Standpoint.” 
The particular firm considered is Leonard Morton 
& Co., a successful mail order house with 700,000 
customers, which is at an interesting development 
stage. Apply to Byllesby & Co. for booklet L-s5o. 
Tens of thousands of Americans are going abroad 
thisyear. To them Guaranty Travelers Checks, 
j issued by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, would prove a great convenience. The 
| checks are safer than cash and are accepted as 
money everywhere. They come in denominations of 
$10 to $100, and may be had at banks at the mod 
erate cost of only 50 cents per $100. Such checks 
are also useful on vacation trips, motor tours, or 
business journeys in the United States, as well as 





abroad. The Guaranty Trust is one of the strong 


est financial institutions in the country. 





Two Million Motor Cars Will 
Not Be Enough 
A MILLION persons who want a car will 


be disappointed this year! Any car 
with four wheels and a hood can be sold. 
Consequently, some of the two million 
buyers who think themselves “lucky"’ may 
be sadly disillusioned, after an experience of 
a few months with their new cars. 





Don't buy just “any” car. Let the 
Motor Department of LrsLIE’s WEEKLY 
help you with its expert, unbiased advice 
free of charge. our car must represent a 
Wise investment as well as a reliable vehicle 
of transportation, Fill out the following cou- 
pon in detail and mail to 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COUPON 
Haroip W. Stauson, M.E. 
Manager, Motor Depariment 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I am considering the purchase of a car to 
cost about $ and am especially in- 
terested in one of the 4 ae 
(make) 
(ivpe) 
My requirements for a car are as foilows: 
if apacily o< cee 
Type of body 


Driven and cared for by . self 
i chauffeur 

Kind of roads over which car would be used 
I have 


owned other cars of the following makes: 


The following cars of approximately the 
type in which I am interested are handled by 
dealers in my territory ; 


Please advise me as to the car best suited to 
my requirements. 
Name. Ae 
Address i winelwate 
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One—Two—Three—F our Flights! 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so gaily 
gathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight As 
with bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it seemed 
to him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something 
horrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt 
tempted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
in the sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole 
history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who 
yield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘Eat, drink, play, for 
the rest is not worth while!”’ 


The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a far more effective 
sermon than any homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 














That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.”” Sapho is the masterly creation of 
Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the 
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Comédie d’Amour (== 
THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBER § THE ONLY COLLECTED EDITION OF THESE FAMOUS STORIES IN ENGLISH 
Paul de Kock’s Merry Tales WOMAN, | 








with her fascinations, has changed the currents of 
The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing history. She has marred, as well as made, great careers. If, as the poet 
these very gay and very Gallic stories of the | Pope declared, “The proper study of mankind is man,” WOMAN un- 
life of the Latin Quarter, of the Cafés and doubtedly has furnished the most interesting chapters. If any one 
Cabarets, was frankly to amuse his doubt this, let him read the Comédie d’ Amour. 
readers. Few American readers 
know this smiling writer of stories 
of the petits bourgeois and Parisian 
grisettes. But to get this unique 
set with the COMEDIE 
D’AMOUR you must be 
prompt. THE SUPPLY 
IS LIMITED. 
















No nation has made a closer study of the whole subject of WOMAN than 
the French. She has furnished the inspiration for the best in their Literature, 
their Drama and their Art. And it is to the literature of France, and to tl 
works of her master realists, that we must go for the most intimate revelati 

of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal interest and mystery and 
endless fascination. : 


@& 


In the Comédie d'Amour is presented for the first time in 

English a collected edition of the masterpieces of those fa 
French Authors who have most excelled in the minute delinea- 
tion of feminine character and its effects on the opposite sex. 


To Get the Benefit of 
Our Before - Publica- 


tion Price 


USE 
THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 


s 
' Brunswick Subscription Co., 
| 416 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


( € 





MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


For Illustrated Descriptive Circular and Special Before- 
Publication Price and Terms, Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock Given to Immediate Subscribers. 
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